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Aotes. 
SHAKSPEARIANA. 


“ RomEo 


” 


Rounaway’s Eves: AND JULIE’ 
(Act IIL. Se. 2). — 
“ That runaway’s eyes may wink,” &c., &c. 

Is there room in “N. & Q.” for yet one word 
on this thoroughly winnowed, but still “ vexed” 
passage © 

If we resolve on adopting a conjectural reading, 
I suppose opinions may fairly be divided between 
“rude day's,” “rumour’s,’ and “rumourers’.” 
As for “unawares,” I heartily agree with the 
critic who pronounced it “ villainous,” and should 
be much disposed to apply the same epithet to 
“renomy’s.” “Enemies” is neither very good 
nor very bad—certainly not satisfactory. 

Let us make one more effort to expound the 
text as it stands. Warburton, who holds Pheebus 
to be meant, or Halpin, who stands up gallantly 
for Cupid, may possibly be right. Indeed it is 


impossible not to admit the great ingenuity of 


the argument for the last interpretation. But, 
even if I acquiesced in the conclusion, I should 
still dissent from the dictum of a critic in Black- 
wood, that “there could not be a happier-chosen 
and more expressive word than ‘runaway’s’ as 
here employed.” : 

How Steevens can satisfy himself that Night 
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| both 
| and night, in turn, at that of day. 
| nature is a runaway from something which suc- 


herself is the personage intended, I cannot under- 
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stand: still less how Douce can resort to the 
extraordinarily forced interpretation that Juliet 
alludes to herself as “a runaway from duty.” 
Blackstone, who seems to read “runaway eyes,” 
supposes, if I understand his note, these words to 
mean the stars—a good-enough interpretation, 
quoad general sense, and reminding us of — 
“ Stars, hide your fires! 
Let not light see my black and deep desires.” 
Macbeth. 
But it is difficult to feel quite satisfied with the 
propriety of the epithet “ runaway,” as applied to 
these winking eyes of night. Day and night are 
runaways: day at the approach of night; 
Everything in 


ceeds it. 

First. Why may not “runaway’s eyes,” or 
“runaway eyes,” mean the eyes of those prying 
pests of society, whose business and pleasure it is 


| to lie ever on the watch for any faux pas on the 
| part of their neighbours, and, having seen one, to 
| run away and spread the discovery through every 


“ scandalous college ’’ of which they are members? 
Does not Juliet simply mean: May the eyes of 
any watcher, lying perdu to run away with a re- 
port of our meeting, be made to wink—be blinded 
in spite of their malicious acuteness, by the dark- 
ness—and our interview consequently remain un- 
seen and untalked of? “Untalked of” seems to 
me conclusive that Juliet was afraid of somebody 
who could “talk.” So evidently thought the 
German translator, when he rendered the passage 
(one-volume Shakspere, Wien, 1826) : — 
“ Verbreite deinen dichten Vorhang, Nacht, 

Du Liebespflegerinn! damit das Auge 

Der Ne ubegier sich schliess’, und Romeo 

Mir unbelauscht in diese Arme schliippe! ” 

To me this interpretation is the simplest and 
most satisfactory: but secondly, to bring out this 
meaning more unmistakeably, is it not possible 
that the second word is the one misprinted—its 
first letter having also got accidentally tacked on 
to the preceding word; and that we ought, in- 
stead of “runaway’s eyes,” to read “runaway 
spies,” or, with the alteration of only one letter, 
“ runawaye spyes”? Everyone notoriously loves 
his own brain-children too much ; but I must say, 
if we are to alter at all, this alteration appears to 


| me to be as reasonable and small as any hitherto 


suggested by bigger men than I. But I am quite 
content to gather the same meaning, without any 
alteration whatever, from the words as they stand. 

“Even the attempt,” says Mr. KereHT ey, “to 
elucidate, if it be only a single word in our great 
dramatist, though mayhap a failure, is laudable ;” 
and I therefore offer no apology for casting my 
small conjectural pebble on the huge cairn which 
commentators al critics have heaped over the 
bones of Shakspere. 
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of the Garrick Club—adapted to the stage by 
David Garrick, revised by J. P. Kemble, and 


ublished as it is acted at the Theatre Royal | tion of hern-shaw; i. e. heronry. 
| dually contracted, in the speech of the vulgar, to 


Bovent Garden (1811), the reading is — 
“ That the ranaway’s eyes may wink,” &c. 
Is there any authority whatever for this ? 


H., K. 


Currovs Prixtine or tHe Frrst Forro.—I 
am not aware if the circumstances of the position 
of Troilus and Cressida, in the volume of 1623 
have been fully commented on by bibliographers 
and editors — 1. It does not appear at ail in the 
list of contents. 2. It is inserted, out of all order 
as to paging and signature, after Henry VIII. 
which ends the histories, and before Coriolanus, 
which should commence the tragedies. 

It has remains of its own paging on the 2nd and 
3rd pages only, being 79, 80 respectiv ely ; and, on 
what should be the 81st page, appears as a signa- 
ture apparently the italic capital G, followed as 
an interpolated signature by p reversed, the usual 
mark used to indicate a paragraph in the autho- 
rised version. On examining further I find that 
it has evidently been displaced to make room for 
Timon of Athens, There is no signature ¢ ¢, nor any 
pagination from 100 to 108 inclusive among the 
tragedies. Romeo and Juliet ends at p. 77, being 

art of signature gg; Julius Cesar begius at p. 109, 
ites part of signature kk. Troilus and Cressida, if 
continuously paged, would begin at p. 78, being 
part of signature G italic, and end at p. 106. If 
we then allow a page and a blank for the prologue, 
we exactly fill the space required ; whereas, Timon 
of Athens, the substitute, falls short by eight 
pages of the required quantity. 
quite evident that, as the volume was originally 
set up in type, 7roilus and Cressida must have 
been “‘ cast off” to follow Romeo and Juliet, and 
to precede Julius Cesar. 

t will be curious at this distance of time to 
speculate as to the causes of this alteration. 
There is one anomaly, however: allowance is 
made in this paging for the prologue to follow, not 


precede Troilus and Cressida; but it is not pos- | 


sible the whole play can have been shifted from 
its original position merely on account of a diffi- 
culty so easily remedied, and thus placed, as it 
were, in limbo between history and tragedy, as 


though the editors were in doubt with which 


division properly to locate it. H. 





Hamer to Guiipenstern (3* §, xii. 3.)— 


“Tam but mad north-north west; when the wind is 
southerly, I know a hawk from a hand-saw.” 


In the copy of Romeo and Juliet, in the library | the difficulty by substituting anser, pronounced 


by the ignorant handser, and at last handsaw. | 
have always considered the word to be a corrup- 
Heron was gra- 


hern, and at length crept into poetry. Gay writes ;— 
“ The tow’ring hawk, let future poets sing, 
Who terror bears upon his soaring wing ; 
Let them on high the frighted hern survey, 
And lofty numbers paint their airy fray.” 

The encounter between the hawk and the heron 
was a favourite pastime in the middle ages for 
princes and nobles, and they watched the contest 
with strained gaze, as the one attacked and the 
other threw himself on his back to receive his too 
eager assailant on the long sharp beak, which fre- 


awe a fatal stratagem to the bird of 
I 


From this it is | 





As your correspondent J. A. G. can find no ex- | 


planation of this proverb, he offers a solution of | 





prey. That Shakspeare was a dear lover from 
early youth of field sports we guther from the 
hackneyed version of his deer-stealing—say rather 
poaching—in Sir Thomas Lucy’s domain, and his 
ridicule of that worthy squire for inflicting ma- 
gisterial punishment on the culprit. And it is 
curious to note in this our day—three hundred 
years later—a similar result, how the offenders 
against the game laws have the press and play- 
wrights as apologists for their transgressions. No 
doubt there was near the domain at Charlecotea 
heronry as well as a deer preserve, and our im- 
mortal bard may have incurred the penalty of the 
sixteenth century—twenty shillings for killing s 
heron, and ten shillings for robbing her nest. At 
any rate he was much more likely to put into 
Hamlet’s mouth a proverb relating to the highly- 
prized sport of hawks and herons, than any allu- 
sion to a silly goose. 
“ The heron, when she soareth high, sheweth winds.” 


By which I take Bacon to allude to the practice 
of using this bird in field sports. And though 


| Hamlet might feign to be “mad north-north 


west ” to deceive the players to suit his own pur 
pose, yet Shakspeare artistically adds, “ when the 
wind is southerly,” to show he was no fool as 8 
sportsman. QUEEN'S GARDENS, 





“Tromtus anp Cressrpa,” Act IV. Se. 4, 
1, 59.— 
“ O, these encounterers, so glib of tongue, 
That give a coasting welcome ere it comes.” 





I find in Roquefort a quotation very apposite to 
this passage : — 
* Mais le Dieu d’amours m’a suivi, 
Et de loin m’estoit costoiant, 
Me regardant et espiant, 
Comme le veneur fait la beste, 
Pour me ferir de sa sajete.” 


Roman de la Rose. 


Roquefort gives, “ Costoier = Suivre, alle 
aprés.” Cotgrave gives, “ Costoyer = To accostt, 
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side, abbord ; to be, or lye by the side of ; also, to 
coast along by, or go by the coast of.” 

Coleridge’s proposed emendation — 

« That give accosting welcome ere it comes,” 
searcely affects the meaning of the passage ; for, 
as Sir Toby Belch tells us, “ ‘ Accost ’ is front her, 
board her, woo her, assail her.”’ 

Accost, I think, had not its modern (narrowed) 
signification in Shakespeare’s time; though the 
Twelfth Night passage might indicate a new- 
fashioned use of the word. Twelfth Night has 
many allusions to the affected language of the 
time. 

The Latin costa would be equally the root of 
coasting and accosting. Joun Appis, Jun. 

Rustington, Littlehampton. 

“ As you LIKE IT,” Act IT. Se. 7.— 

“ Sans teeth, sans eyes,” &c. 

As Shakspeare’s originality of idea or expres- 
sion has given rise to so much discussion, it may 
be presumptuous to put forward a scrap like that 
which is now sent to you. Should it be thought of 
any value, or should it not have been hit upon by 
any commentator, of which I am not aware, it 
may perhaps obtain a place among your various 
collections respecting him. 

His reading and acquaintance with books has 


been canvassed by those who are better acquainted | 


with the subject than myself. But it is agreed 
that the translation of “ The Essayes of Michael 
de Montaigne, by John Florio (I forget his real 
name), printed at London by Val. Sims for Ed- 
ward Blount, dwelling in Paule’s Churchyard, 
1603,” was a production not unknown to him. 
Indeed this was proved by the discovery some 


tied ae Oe - - | ente 1 
years back of a copy of this small folio, containing | my’s camp between Otterbourne and Newcastle, 


the autograph of the poet, and now placed among 
the literary treasures of the British Museum. 
Turning over the pages of one in my possession 
the other day, I came upon the following passage 
in the second book, 12th chapter, p. 306; where 
is a long rambling dissertation, as usual, of “ om- 
nium gatherum” amounting to an hundred pages, 
and hooked upon the simple title of ““ An Apologie 
for Reymond Seybond.” It is merely the expres- 
sion that struck me with its similarity to the 
hrase in the celebrated close of the Stages of 
Man, and it runs thus in exposition of a passage 
from Cicero, De Natura Deorum : — 

“The infinite number of mortall men, concludeth a 
like number of immortall. The infinite things that kill 


and destroy, presuppose as many that preserve and profit. | 


As the soules of the Gods, sans tongues, sans eyes, and 
sans eares, have each one in themselves a feeling of that 
which the other feele,” &c. 

Has this been observed by any of the annota- 
tors upon Shakespeare ? J.U 


“CHEVY CHASE.” 

The ballad bearing this title has been a source 
of serious difficulty to students alike of history 
or ballad literature. While professing to give an 
account of a certain contest at Otterbourne, and 
borrowing remarkable incidents from the histori- 
cal battle fought at that place, the causes, dimen- 
sions, and effects assigned to the struggle are so 
very dissimilar that the opinion has been started, 
and strongly pressed by Bishop Percy, that a 
separate battle is referred to, with which the au- 
thor of the ballad mixed up the incidents of 
Otterbourne. My object is to prove the utter 
worthlessness of the ballad historically, to explain 
in a novel way the name of the battle, and thence 
to show the hunting expedition, which forms the 
chief stumbling-block of commentators, to be a 
fiction engendered by a curious instance of lin- 
guistic corruption. 

The two versions of the ballad, the older and 
the more recent, are of course to be found in 
Percy’s Reliques ; they agree throughout in stat- 
ing the facts as follows:—The combat took place 
at Otterbourne, and was occasioned by the Percy’s 
vow to hunt the Cheviot in spite of Douglas. 
The result was indecisive, 1447 out of 1500 Eng- 
lish bowmen being killed, and 1945 out of 2000 
Scotch spearsmen. Douglas was shot dead by an 
arrow; Percy slain by a lance thrust. 

The only battle that ever took place at or near 
Otterbourne was contested on the one side by 
Douglas, with 2000 foot and 300 lances; on the 
other, by Harry Hotspur and Ralph, sons of the 
Percy, commanding 8000 foot and 600 spears. It 
was occasioned by Northumberland sending hissons 
to encounter the two Scotch armies which had 
entered England. The English attacked the ene- 


and were eventually routed with the loss of 1800 
men, 1000 others being wounded. The invaders 
lost only 100 in killed, 200 in prisoners. Douglas 
was slain by aspear thrust, while Hotspur was 
captured. 

I have given this brief summary of the fight, 
which occurred August 19, 1388, after reading the 
very full narrative of Froissart, derived from two 
French knights who had served on the English 
side in the contest, and from “a knight and two 
squires of Scotland, of the party of Earl Douglas.” 
The minuteness of this account, the fact that it 
was obtained from combatants on both sides, and 
the confirmation afforded by other historians, are 
a sufficient guarantee for Froissart’s accuracy. 

It will be at once seen from this bare outline 
that the ballad consists of a pitifully mangled 
account of the battle of Guloume: and the 


| minstrel, besides — mentioning this place as 
] 


the scene, has so blended various incidents and 
names connected with that contest as to destroy 
all doubt on the subject. Nor was there any 
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other occasion on which a Douglas was slain. Dowlah and Hirondelle have become Sir 


The only reason for supposing a separate battle is 
the much dwelt on Gate arty. Yet why 
should the least credit be attached to a writer so 
grossly ignorant of the circumstances of Otter- 
bourne, and so dependent as to borrow whole 
stanzas from the more ancient and (except where 
numbers are concerned) very accurate ballad, 
“The Battele of Otterbourne.” 

Again, the composer places the event in the 
reign of Henry IV. oa “Jamy the Skottishe 
Kyng,” and makes it immediately antecedent to 
Hombledon; but Richard II. reigned in England, 
the first “Jamy” was not dorn till ten years 
after, and Hombledon was not fought till 1402. 
The writer, therefore, must have lived a very long 
period sete aa to Otterbourne, or its chro- 
nicler, whose 
posed his poem after 1403. 

From this disgraceful distortion of the simplest 
facts we may gather that any event narrated by 
the writer of our ballad is ipso facto disentitled to 
our credit. It remains to be seen whether we 
cannot even find further reasons for setting aside 
that story of the hunting expedition which affords 
its title to the ballad, and forms so prominent a 
feature in it. My own conjecture is that this 
arose from Otterbourne being styled “ The Battle 
of (the) Chevachées.”’ Chevachées or ché vachies 
(otherwise chivachies) were forays, raids over the 
border into an enemy’s country, in one of which 
the Scots were engaged at this very time. The 
word occurs in Chaucer, during whose life Otter- 
bourne was fought. I find it in the eighty-fifth 
line of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
where Wright has a note onit. It still exists in 
the French chevauchée and our chivy. 

What could be more natural than that the 
knightly class should style this “The Battle of 
(the) Chevachées,” just as they spoke of the Battle 
of Spurs and that the Saxon populace, ignorant 
of these long aristocratic French words, should 
construe the title into “ Battle of (the) Chevy- 
Chase ” ! ‘ 

If we place together the various orthographies 
of both words, the change becomes astonishingly 


easy. Thus: — 
Cheve 
wh “ t Chese 
Chevy * ee 
7. Chays 
Cheviat -_.° 
Chase 


Chyviat 
are the spellings of ballads. The ‘ther has four 
forms — 

Chevachies -ées 

Chivachies -ées. 

It is impossible for any change to be more 
simple; while there exist numberless instances of 
similar corruptions—e. g. lantern into Janthorn, 
asparagus into sparrowgrass; while the Surajah 


| 
} 





ast stanza proves him to have com- | 


Dowlas and Iron Devil, and Caton Fidéle has yw. 
dergone transmutation into a Cat and Fiddle. | 
is also remarkable that Chevy-Chase is invariably 
written in the ballad with a hyphen, and not 
separatim. 


Hence then, in my belief, arose the idea that 


the battle of Otterbourne took place during , 
hunting expedition in Cheviot. The story itself 
furnishes corroborative testimony. The composer 
shows his ignorance by speaking of Otterboure 
as in Cheviot, although at least a dozen miles 
distant. Nay, the very vow of Percy would have 
been unnecessary, or rather a proof of cowardice, 
for the Cheviots were no less Northumbrian than 
Scotch, Cheviot itself clearly appertaining to Eng. 
land rather than Scotland. ; 

No one can admire more than myself the quaint, 
martial, racy style of the ballad in its older form, 
but I cannot side with Bishop Percy in the face 
of the silence of historians, the self-evident ignor- 
ance of the author, and the improbability of the 
narrative. Very careful investigation satisfied m 
of the truth of a conjecture which, if correct, 
settles the whole question, and completely m- 
moves an historical difficulty. It has received 
the unqualified approval of those whose judg- 
ment on such a point is more safe and valuable 
than my own; and I submit it to the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” deprecating any severe censure on m 
attempted solution, whether true or false, ofs 
question at once interesting and perplexing. 

E. B,. Nrcworsos. 

Tonbridge. 

POLITICAL EPIGRAMS OF LAST CENTURY. 

I have never happened to note in any miscella- 
neous collection of epigrams or political squibs 
any extracts from a very odd volume, of which 
the title runs : — 

“Epigrams of Martial, with Mottoes from Horace: 
Translated, Imitated, Adapted, and Addrest to the Nobi- 
lity, Clergy, and Gentry. With Notes Moral, Historical, 
Explanatory, and Humorous. By the Rev. Mr, Seth 
M.A., late of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: 
Printed for J. Wilkie, St. Paul’s Church-yard, J. Walter, 
Charing Cross, and H. Parker, Cornhill. »»ecuxxut” 

The oddity of this remarkable volume lies i 
the perfect unreserve with which the author, who 
is a clergyman, and who publishes his name, a- 








ludes to all the current political and priva 
scandal of the time. Not often does one met 
with plainer speaking. The volume, moreover, 
contains numerous allusions to personages & 
events of the time which a tolerably extensive 
acquaintance with the gossip literature of the 
last century does not always help me in decipher 
ing. Thus, I at once recognise Burke under the 
nickname of the “ Irish Jesuit Edmund ;” bat 
am to guess who “Cream-colo 
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Tommy” and “ Jerry Mungo ” were, with several 
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other equally pointed and picturesque personal 


allusions. 


Perhaps a few specimens of this reverend epi- | 


erammatist’s quality may not be unacceptable to 
the readers of “N. & Q.” 
noted political character of the period : — 

“ To the Right Hon. Richard Rigby, Esq.; when mellow, 


promising everything ; but when sober, performing nothing. 
“ You are full of promises, my friend! 
When vou are drunk all night : 
And say that everything shall end 
To all my wishes quite. 
But in the morn vou nothing do, 
And therefore be advised ; 
Be drunk both night and morning too, 
Your word will then be prized.” 
Here is a severe blow levelled at an eminent 
astronomer : — 
“ To Mr. Neville Maskelyne.—On an Empty Fellow. 
“O¥Nevill! why d 
A vacuum in nature ? 


head you so disclose 


You're such an empty creature!” 


) you Oppose 


Since bv vour 


The epigrammatist is particularly severe on 
Wilkes, Dr. Dodd, Stephen Fox, and the Whig 
leaders generally. Dodd he plainly stigmatises as 
a tuft-hunter, a sycophant, and a specious hypo- 
crite. To Wilkes he applies a translation of the 
epigram of Sannazarius on Cesar Borgia :— 

“Nothing or Cesar,’ Borgia would be. 

Since he’s at once both * Nou 


rue : 
ht and Cesar’ too!” 

An epigram on Lord Holland makes allusion to 
a dark and dubious transaction in his lordship’s 
career : — 

“To Lord H—l—d. 
“Would I slip out and fling the Bailiff ? 
As somebody once, ‘tis said, did Avliffe : 
No, not of Egypt were I Caliph!” 

Many of the epigrams are not quotable, and but 
few of them possess any literary merit. One 
supplied to the author by an “unknown hand” 
seems to me extremely fine: — 

“ On the Passage of the Tsraelites out of Egypt. 
“When Egypt’s King Gon’s chosen tribe pursued 

In crystal walls th’ admiring waters stood. 

When through the desert wild they took their way, 

The rocks relented, and poured forth « sea. 

What limits can Almighty Goodness know, 

When seas can harden, and when rocks can flow ? 

Is there anything known of the author of this 

k? D. Brat. 


Melbourne. 


[With our correspondent we are curious to know a 
little about the author of these Epigrams. He is clearly 
the “ Rev. William Scott, A.M., late scholar of Eton, and 
of Trinity College, Cambridge,” probably the A.B. 1746, 
and A.M 1750, of the Cantabrigienses Graduati, and the 
author of several pamphlets. At one time he is styled 
Morning Preacher at St. Michael's, Wood Street ”: and 

again, “ Assistant Morning Preacher at St. Sepulchre’s, 
Snow Hill.” He appears to have been a caterer for the 
sellers; and by not publishing his Christian name in 


Here is a hard hit at a | 
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his early productions, led the public to believe they were 
from the pen of Mr. James Scott, late Fellow of Trinity 
College. His work, The Epigrams of Martial, was pub- 
lished on the first of January, 1773, and on the eighth of 
the same month the following paragraph made its ap- 
pearance in the Public Advertiser : — 


“We can assure our readers that a book lately pub- 


| lished by J. Wilkie in St. Paul’s Churchyard, entitled 


Epigra ns of Martial, &c., is not written by the Rev. 


| James Scott, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


; and now rector of Simonburn in 


| bishop.” 


Northumberland ; nor 
does that gentleman know anything either of the work 
or its author,” 

His next production, A Sermon on Bankruptcy, 1773, 
is one of Bishop Fleetwood’s discourses, with some alter- 
ations. (See his Works, p. 728, fol.) His Sermon on 
the King’s Accession, preached on Sunday, Oct. 25, 1772, 
is dedicated to David Garrick, and as he rightly states 
in the Dedication, “ will be thought, no doubt, as much 
out of character as dedicating a comedy to an arch- 
In 1774 he published two sermons, entitled 
“ O Tempora! O Mores! or, the best New Year's Gift 
a Prime Minister; by the Rev. William Scott, late 
of Eton,” and dedicated it to“ Lord North, Prime Minister 


of England.” On its title-page is the following: “ N.B. 


for 


rhe pulpit was refused at eight of the most capital 
churehes in the city. Above a thousand copies were 
ordered before it was sent to press: and two hundred 


more by a 


colonies.” 


gentleman for one 
After the year 1778 we 


author.—Ep, | 


of our North-American 


lose sight of our 


ENGLISH ADHERENTS OF THE HOUSE OF 
STUART. 

Of Francis Turner, Bishop of Ely, it is said :— 

‘There can be no doubt that after Francis Turner's 
return to England he carried on a secret correspondence 
with the Court of St. Germains, and was deep in Sir 
John Fenwick’s plot. While that bold Northumbrian 
l at bay, nearly hunted to the death, the 
rnment blood-hounds were keen on the scent of one 
Grascome, a nonjuring clergyman, who had hitherto 


1 ironet too 


ove 


defied all their efforts in tracking his whereabouts, Al- 
though the most active of all the pamphleteers who stirred 
up the tire of insurrection in those times, Grascome walked 
invisible through all plots, At last he was ascertained 
to be in the house of a French silkweaver in Spital- 
fields. The Prince of Orange’s messengers surrounded 


the house with an armed force, then went in and captured 
a gentleman, who gave his name as Harris. He was, 
however, identified by several persons there as the de- 
prived Bishop of Ely, Dr, Francis Turner. When he 
was questioned, and asked to give an account of himself, 
the bishop said very coolly, ‘that he had no other account 
to give but that he came there to dine, for he did not 
live there, his lodgings were at Lincoln’s Inn.’ When he 
found that the government oflicials meant to detain him, 
he wrote to Secretary Vernon (who details this odd ad- 
venture in his letter to the Duke of Shrewsbury [ Earl of 
Shrewsbury |), and demanded his freedom, alleging ‘ that 
he held a pass to go to France if he chose, but he had 
made no attempt to avail himself of it.’ Secretary Ver- 
non and the other State Minister, Windebanke (to whom 
the bishop likewise appealed), referred him to Sir William 
Trumbull. The oddity of the case was, that the Bishop 
of Ely knew as well they did that the Prime Minister, 
Shrewsbury, was himself deep in the plot, and was only 
watching the signs of the times to declare for King 
James II. The result was that Sir William Trumbull 
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set the dauntless clerical Jacobite at liberty. He retired 
to his lodgings in Lincoln’s Inn, where he rested perdu, 
varying the monotony of seclusion by occasional visits to 
Moor-park, that fair oasis in the Southern Highlands of 
England, cultivated and improved by Sir William Tem- 
ple. All the doings therein were completely isolated from 
the rest of the island, excepting the near town of Farnham, 
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by the deep sands of the wild Surrey heaths. Here Francis | 


Turner was received with great affection by that myste- 
rious statesman Sir William Temple. We can trace the 
Christian prelate’s influence for good on the mind of Tem- 
ple’s protégé, Jonathan Swift. His noble ode to Truth, 
written in memory of Sancroft, is endorsed as composed 
at the request of Dr, Turner, Bishop of Ely.” 

So far Miss Strickland, in her Lives of the Seven 
Bishops, and your correspondent would observe 
that the English adherents of the House of Stuart 
have been underrated in their services in favour of 
the Scotch and Irish followers of the same noble 
house, One may instance General Monk’s great 
service in restoring King Charles II. 
order comes the Duke of Berwick, whose success- 
ful enterprise in setting the crown of Spain on the 
rightful claimant’s head, the Duke of Anjou, the 
grandson of Louis XIV., made the Bourbon family 
compact possible. 
under the name of patriot, was no doubt a con- 
cealed Jacobite ; his frequent attacks on the em- 
ployment of Hanoverian troops in this country 
show his leaning) measure in attacking Canada, 
and taking it from the French, resulted in France 
and Spain joining to support American indepen- 
dence, and wrested the American colonies—now 
the fine country of United States—out of the hands 
of the House of Hanover. 

Washington was the descendant of a Royalist 
who fought for King Charles I.; and Lord Mahon 
mentions in his History of England that, when 
the Scotch in the neighbourhood of New York 
offered to raise the standard of Prince Charles Fd- 
ward Stuart, a paper among the Stuart Papers states 
that his answer was “ for them to mind their own 
business ;” that is, that the then representative of 
the Stuart family wished them to side with 


Washington, which no doubt they did. And, 
lastly, let us not forget Dean Swift, whose 


Drapier Letters to the People of Ireland kept 
them from a useless insurrection, and paved the 
way, with William Pitt’s union of England and 
Ireland, to the measure, afterwards carried by 
Daniel O'Connell, of Catholic Emancipation, and 
seating the Irish Catholic members in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons ; thus creating a powerful 
body of Irish Catholic members in support of the 
English Catholics, always great adherents of the 
House of Stuart. This measure (the Catholic 
Emancipation ) would have been of no use if Wil- 
liam Pitt, the worthy son of Lord Chatham, 
had not by the union of Ireland with England 
abolished the Irish Parliament, because Ireland 
was commanded by the English fleet. 
aC 


Next in | 


Then Lord Chatham’s (who, | 








Fata MorRGANA IN THE JAPYGIAN PEntysvta, 
Have travellers in Italy found this natural phe. 
nomenon anywhere else than at the Straits of 
Messina? In travelling over the Japygian penin- 
sula, which I have in a late number of “N, & Q” 
(3" §. xi. 516) mentioned in respect to artificial 
mounds, I heard the natives speak of what they 
called “ Mutate,” and on questioning them as tp 
what they meant, I found that this was only 
another name for what is known as the “Fay 
Morgana.” At Nardo and Galateo, and mor 
particularly at Manduria, they assured me that a 
dawn, when the atmosphere is perfectly calm, or 
when a “scirocco” is just beginning to blow, the 
appearances at times are very remarkable, ex- 
hibiting, if we can believe them, beautiful repn- 
sentations of castles, plains with cattle and flocks, 
men on horseback, and, what must be striking, 
the edges of the figures are often fringed with the 
prismatic colours. The figures are constantly 
changing, and hence no doubt the origin of the 
name “ Mutate ’ which the natives apply to it. I 
am not able to confirm this from personal obser- 
vation, nor have I been able to find any mention 
of the phenomenon in any English work. Per. 
haps some of your correspondents can refer me to 
one. The only allusion to it that I have seen is 
in Antonii de Ferrariis Galatei De Situ Japygie 
Tiber (Lycii, 1727). He says : — 

“In his paludibus (agri Neritini) ut in campis Ma 
durii et Galesi et Cupertini phasmata quadam videntu, 
quas mutationes aut mutata dicunt vulgus. .... Vide 
bis quandoque urbes et castella et turres, quandoqu 
pecudes et boves versicolores et aliarum rerum species 
seu idola, ubi nulla est urbs, nullum pecus, ne domi qu 
dem. Mihi voluptati interdum fuit videre hee ludicn, 
hos lusus nature. Hee non diu permanent, sed ut 
pores, in quibus apparent, de uno in alium locum et é& 
una forma in aliam permutantur, unde fortasse mutata 
nominantur.” 


I have observed in another part of Italy some 
approach to the “mirage ” which is here described 
At early dawn, on my way through the Caudine 
Forks towards Benevento, thick mists rested 
the lower valleys; as the sun rose and the mit 
began to be dissipated, the villages seemed to bh 
raised by the refracted light into the heavens. It 
no doubt requires a peculiar vapoury state of the 


| atmosphere to produce the refraction necessary # 


| 





cause such appearances. C. T. Ramack 

Nores on Fry-1eaves.— At the end of th 
MS. No. xty., in University College, Oxford— 
which contains a copy of Piers Plowman ni 
earliest form—is the following note: — 

“ Euery man whoes wife wereth a great horse mas 
keep a frenche hood, quod Josua S|—— in the parlemest 
house. 

“ Euery man whoes wife wereth a frenche hode mat 
kepe a great horse; all one to hym. 

“the kinge was borne thre yeer after I cam toy 
court. 
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« I cam to y* court iij yeer after the king was borne, 
“ Drinke er you goe } horse-my lle, 
goe er you drinke § mylle-! 
«if Hunne had nat sued the premunire, he 
haue ben acc used of heresie. 


1orse. 


> shuld nat 


“If Hunne had nat ben accused of heresie, he shuld 
nat haue sued the premunire, 
* The cat kylled the mouse. mu necabatur a cato, 


“The mouse kylled the cat. catus necuit murem. 
* catus muri mortem eit. 

‘mus interemit catum,” 

{Jl this obviously refers to 


Parliament who was unfortunate 


member of 
enough to put 


some 


the cart before the horse, evidently to the great 
amusement of some hearer who “made a note” 
if it. Watter W. SKEAT. 


Fatse Quantity iv Byron's “ Don Juan.”— 
Not only in Clarke’s, but Murray’s edition, I find 
the following line : — 

“ And so Zoe spent her's, as most women do.” 

I have corrected my copies as follows, till the 
true or a better reading is announced : - 

And so too Zoe spent her’s as most women do.” 
(ii. 136.) 
T. J. Buckton. 

Sirver Font.—The font at Canterbury was of 
silver, and was sometimes sent for to West- 
minster on the occasion of a royal christening. 
Simpson refers to Harl. MS. 6079, which I had 
not time to consult. W. H.S. 


Wasnineton’s Masonic Apron.—At a recent 
masonic celebration in Winchester, Virginia, the 
masonic apron worn by the orator, W. H. Travers, 
Esq., formerly belonged to General Washington, 
having been presented to him by General La- 
fayette. This apron has the flags of France and 
the United States combined, be autifully wrought 
upon it in silver and gold, forming by their com- 
bination the principal masonic emblems. It was 
sent to Mount Nebo Lodge, of Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, by a member of the Washington family, in 
1811, and has been ever since care fully preserved 
by the brethren. 


Sturrine tHe Ears wirn Corron.—It is an 
odd coincidence that this phri use, which was used 
in the condemned cells of Ne sweate during the 

chaplaine, y of the excellent and book-loving Rev. 
1. 8. Cotton, to express the exhortations of the 
minister of religion to the condemned criminal, 
was used with an exactly similar meaning by 
Henry IV. of France. When it suited the 
humour or the policy of that monarch to turn 

Catholic for a time, his confessor was the Abbé 
Coton; and Henry was accustomed to say of the 
confessor’s pious counsels, that they were “ stuffing 
his ears with Coton.” The immediate authority 
for this anecdote is Steinmetz’s Jlistor ‘y of the 
Jesuits, but it is the common a of all the 


Writers upon the times of Henry I D. Briar. 
Melbourne. 


| tion of 
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Aw oLp Don-Juantc Ruyme. — In his transla- 
Don Quixote, Shelton (or his reviser, 
Captain Stevens, edit. 1700), commences his ver- 
sion of Abtissidora’s farewell to her impracticable 
knight-errant thus — 
“ Now, in the name of the devil, 
Why, Sir Knight, so uncivil, 
To be gone, and take never a leave of us 
Pray do not bestir 
So, with whip and with spur, 
he ribs and the flanks of your furious Bucephalus 
KE. L. 8. 


Lives FRoM A CANADIAN Paprr.—I enclose an 
imperfect copy of a few lines from a Canadian 
newspaper, of date 1833. They were probably 
take . from L’ Ami du Peuple, printed in Montreal. 

s the lines express attachment to our govern- 
me 7 as well as ore feeling, I would send 
copies of “N. & Q.” to an old friend in Canada 
should you think them worthy of a place. 1 think 
that the perusal of the lines will be gratifying to 
readers of the paper, if it be still in circulation 
after so long an interval : — 

«“* * * Canada, terre chérie, 
Par des braves tu fus peuple ; 
Ils cherchoient, loin de leur patrie, 
Une terre de liberté, 

“ Nos péres, sortis de la France, 
Etoient l’élite des guerriers, 
Et leurs enfans en leur vaillatce 
N’ont jamais flétris les lauriers. 


* Belles, sont belles nes campagnes! . 
In Canada qu’on vit content ! 
Sublimes montagnes, 
Bords du superbe St.-Laurent. 


“ Habitant de cette contrée 
(jue nature veut embellir, 
lu peus marcher téte-levée, 
ron pays doit t’enorgueillir. 

* Respecte la main protectrice 
D’ Albion, ton digne soutien ; 
Mais fais échoir le malice 
D’ennemi nourri dans ton sein, 


“Ne fiéchis jamais sous l’orage, 
Tu n’as pour maitres que les loix ; 
ru n’es point fait pour l’esclavage, 
Albion veille sur tes droits. 

“Si d’Albion la main chérie 
Cesse un jour de (te) protéger, ° 
Soutiens toi seule, 6 ma patrie, 
Méprise un secours ¢tranger.” 

ConsTANT READER. 


HOLLAND: FINE LINEN.—We are assured by 


the learned ——s Johnson that HoLLAND means 
Fi we 
Webster for 
students. 
writer till he chanced to hit on the paragraph 
which follows : — 


linen made in Holland; and so wrote Noah 
Ang information of transatlantic 
Such also was the conclusion of the 


“ La ville de GLApBacn est petite, il y a des Calvinistes 


et des Juifs, mais le nombre des Catholiques, qui ont 
pour curé un religieux, est plus grand. 


C’est 1a qu’on 








fait ces belles toiles, qu’on transporte dans toutes les 
parties de l"Europe, et qu’ ppe ole ordinairement toiles 
de Hollande parce que les Hollandois viennent les enlever, 
et en font un trés-grand commerc “7 oyage litteraire 
de deux religieux benedictins de la sation de 
Maur. Dom Edmond Martene et dom Ursin Durand | 
A‘ Paris, 1717-24, 4° ii. 221 

I do not find hg wre h in Malte-Brun or Balbi : 
it must be near Dusseldorf. —The old names of 
textile fabrics may sometimes lead to erroneous 
notions, but t of former times was no 
doubt similar to that of our own times. In the 
Unton we ntories we holland sheets { 1596), 
one of the 


read of 
}, 
eldest son of 





conar 


] he il md 


and holland towels (1620): and in 
wardrobe accounts of prin e Henry, 
James I. we have holland for rall Furnishings at 


10/ an ell, and Aoliand for shirts at 13\4 an ell. 
Suc *h were the charges of master Alexander Wil- 
son, tailor to the 7’rinces grace, in 1608, 
Botton CoRNEY 
Queries. 


UNKNOWN OBJECT IN YAXLEY’ 
SUFFOLK 


CHURCH, 


since there were found in the 
vise of the north porch of this church two orna- 
mental iron wheels, which I will endeavour to 
describe more partic ularly 3 

Each wheel, made of sheet iron, consists of two 
circles and two Greek rivetted 
and upon a convex boss, or umbo, pierced in the 
centre. From the centre of the umbo to the cir- 
cumferencte of the inner circle is eight and a half 
inches, and of the outer circle fourteen and three- 
quarter inches. Between each of the intersections 
of the crosses is rivetted upon the centre umbo a 
leaf, cusped, five inches in length 
inner (or middle) circle two similar 


Some time 


crosses 


leaves also 


pointing outwards, falling in the eight compart- | 
fleur-de-lis rivetted on | 


ments on each side of a 
the outer circle and pointing 
wheels are separate and injured; there 
fleur-de-lis remaining, and that not perfect. 
wheels together weigh thirteen pounds. 

I am very desirous to know the use of 
strange objects. The accomplis - d aM of De- 
corative Painting tn the Middle Ages (FE. 
burne, Esq.), who is now engaged in 4 renova- 
tion of the church, is of opinion that they are the 
hinge-plates or hinge-fronts of one of the church 
doors ; 
their use, for 


inwards. These 
is but one 


— 
Both 





} 
these 


I cannot find any indication upon 


the wheels to show that they have been wrenched 
| other works. 


off as from a door, or were ever fastened to one. 
My own belief is that for some pur ‘pose they 
Were intended to be fastened tog th sr, either for 
use or for ornament. Both the central bosses are 
pierced by a hole a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
Last Sept. (1866), when the Norfolk Archeo- 
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| was 
Saint | 


par- | 


around | 


ond upon the 


». Black- | 


but I do not feel persuaded that this: was | 








[34 S$, XII. Ave. 17," 
logical Society visited Long Stratton (St. Mary's 
church, a pair of wheels in every respect simile 
shown us in the vestry. The two wer 
brought together cymbal -like, and hung up brs 
ring at the end of a handle, the lower part of th 
handle forking from the circumference to . 
centre, where it was fixed by a strong pin. 

can compare it to nothing but to the ah 
trundle that children are seen with in the streets, 

I fear, notwithstanding my diffuseness, that] 
have scarcely made myself intelligible to readers; 
but I shall be much obliged for any help from 
those who have understood me. 

P.S. Does this extract throw any light on th 
puzzle ? — 

“Mipsummer Eve.— Durand, speaking of the sitesd 
the Feast of St. John Baptist, informs us > this curiow 
circumstance, that in some places they roll a wheel about 
to signify that the sun, then occupying the highest place 


in the zodiac, is beginning to descend, and in the @ 
plified account of these ceremonies given by the pot 
Naogeorgus, we read that this wheel was taken up to th 


top of a mountain, and rolled down from thence; al 
that, as it had previously been covered with straw, twistel 
about it and set on fire, it appeared at a distance as if th 
un had been falling from the sky. .... People imagine 
that all their ill-luck rolls away from them together with 
this wheel.”—Bohn’s Brand, Pop. Antiq. i. 298, quoting 
Harl. MS, 2345, art. 100. 





W. IL. Sewei 
Yaxley. 
PORTRAITS OF YORKSHIREMEN, 
Can any of your readers inform me wher 
portraits of the undermentioned persons are to k 
tound ? — 


1. Joel Bates, 
conducted Handel 
Abbey. 

». Dr. John Be 
thor of the 
Ame rican States. 

John Bigland ; 
eighteenth century. 

1, William Blanchard, by De 
born at York, 1800. 

5. Dr. Thomas Burnet, by Kneller; Chaplas 
to King William ILI. 

6. Rey. Francis Fawkes, writ 
1777. 

se John Flaxman, sculptor ; bor 

John Harrison, inventor of the 
bor 1698; died 1776. 

Thomas Harrison, architect; born 174 
a Hee the bridge over the River Dee, aad 
Died 1829. 

10. George Holmes, Record Keep 
| a 1662; died 1749. 

. Henry Jenkins, centenat rian. 

3 ». John Kettlewell, Nonjuring 
1695. 


by Dance; born at Halifax, and 
3 “Messiah” in Westminster 


rkenhout; born at Leeds, a 
Synopsis, and Commissioner to the 


ld Author, 


born in H 


erness. 


Wilde, actor; 


born 1721- 


n at York, 17%. 
chronometer; 


r; born a 








1653- 


divine, 
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. | . *. . . 
13. William Lodge, of Leeds, painter, engraver, | heraldic work within my reach, at all confirma- 


and traveller; born 1688, 

With the engraved portraits I am acquainted ; 
put any information respecting portraits in oil of 
the above-named persons, either through your 
columns or direct, will be a favour. 

Epwarp HaAItsTone. 

Horton Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Lorp DarniEY.—Sandford says, in his useful 
work, that Darnley was not five months in Scot- 
land before his marriage with the queen; and 
that he, “at the time, did not exceed his nine- 
teenth year.” 

Can you inform me what was the exact date of 
his birth, which is said to have occurred at Temple 
Newsome in 1545, as I am desirous 
taining his age at the time of his assassination ? 

Mary’s marriage with Darnley was most pro- 
bably political. He was a dangerous rival: his 
descent from Margaret Tudor had placed him too 
near the crown of England. Had he remained in 
the South, and propitiated Elizabeth, it is very 
probable he would have been her successor. 

That Darnley passionately loved Mary, appears 
certain. He was young, accomplished, and, un- 
fortunately for himself, credulous, This was soon 
found out; and the whispers as to Rizzio’s inter- 
course with his wife brought about the cata- 
strophe that ultimately ended in his own murder. 


DerLteper.—I wish to learn, through your in- 
structive journal, the meaning of a term used by 
the villagers for a portion of the place in which 
I live. It is called “the depledge.” I find 
nothing to help me in the dictionaries but the 
obsolete word “‘pleached,” used by Shakspeare, 
and reintroduced into poetry by Emerson in his 
last volume of verses, where he writes of his 
“pleached garden”; while Shakspeare had writ- 
ten “the pleached bower,” and of “ pleached 
arms.” In my deeds the field is called the 
“depleach,” which comes nearer to the ancient 
term for woven or plaited work. My “ depledge” 
used to be a “boggart place”—a dark mass of 
trees; and I wonder often whether the term 
“depledge,”’ or “depleach,” arose from this cir- 
cumstance : if so, why the prefix de-? None of 
the old inhabitants can tell me why the place is 
called the “ Depledge” ; so I ask you, Mr. Editor, 
isthe name elsewhere used for a tangled collec- 
tion of trees, a pleached “natural” bower ? 

D. 8. 

Cheadle, Cheshire. 


ERMINE IN Heratpry.—I am told that an 
ermine field in a coat armorial is indicative of 
Tegal descent; but I can find nothing, in any 


of ascer- | 


| tory of such an origin. May I beg for any specific 
information upon this point ? M. D. 

PASSAGE FROM FortEscvE.—In an unpublished 

treatise by Sir John Fortescue, the author of the 

De Laudibus Legum Anglia, which bears the title 
| of De Natura Legis Nature, the following passage 
| occurs as part of a statement intended to prove 
that a woman has no right of succession to a 
kingdom : — 

“ Philosophus” (meaning, I take for granted, Aris- 
totle) “in libro de Animalibus dicit quod mulierum 
membra que ad actus generationis, gestus, et nutrimenti 
prolis ordinantur..... grossiora sunt quam virorum, 
sed cetera earum membra..... minora existunt quam 
virorum; scilicet ossa et nervi . minora sunt, de- 
biliora, et minus virtuosa in foeminis quam in viris ; dicit 
etiam quod mulier est mas occasionatus,” 


What is the sense of this phrase ? I have 


| looked through the De Animalibus in vain for 


the original passage. One is tempted to render 
“occasionatus”, “with a specialty.” But the 
word is not to be found in Facciolati, and is 
found in Ducange, with the sense of tributis gra- 
vatus, taxed for the king’s “occasions.” Should 
I therefore translate “ a mulcted male ” ?—a male 
with something taken away—an imperfect male ? 
GF. 

Eart or Home. — In Lodge’s Genealogy of the 
Peerage, voce “ Home,” occurs this statement : — 

“ Maldred left three sons, of whom Dolphin, the eldest, 
was ancestor of the Nevilles and Cospatrick, the 
youngest, who, with his descendants, are styled Earls, was 
great-grandfather of Waldave, Earl of Dunbar. . 
which title was forfeited in 1435 by George eleventh 
earl,” &c. 

My object is not to put forward my own opinion, 
but to call in the aid of others to rectify what 
seems like a succession of mistakes — 

1. Was Dolphin the eldest son ? 

2. Was Cospatrick the youngest ? 

3. Were they not “ called Earls” (the descend- 


| ants of C.), and as good titles as any other earls ; 


nay more, as kings of Northumbria, were they 
not, previously to their exile, of superior rank ? 

4. Were not these Earls of Dunbar, at that 
early period, what the Douglases afterwards be- 
came ? 

5. Was not the royal House of Stuart descended 
from “Alan the Steward” of the then Earl of 
Dunbar ? 

6. Did George, eleventh Eari of Dunbar, really 
forfeit his title, and was it not rather unjustly 
taken from him, and the inferior one of Earl of 
Buchan (which he refused to accept) offered in 
exchange ? 

Setting aside Drummond's Noble Families, there 
is a pedigree of this Northumbrian family in a 
work generally admitted to be comparatively ac- 
curate—I allude to Surtees’ Durham, and Lord 
Kame’s well-known Essay on a cognate subject 
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| 
(so to speak) seem to confirm my impressions. 


However, I should be glad to know how the 
ancient earldom of Dunbar stands in the estima- 
tion of Scottish antiquaries, for I am at a loss to 
discover any more noble or ancient, and yet the 
statements quoted are at least equivocal. Sp. 
“ FrigHteneD Isaac.”—In what book, play, or 
song does this once proverbial phrase first occur ? 
I dare say yourself, or some of your readers, can 
instruct me as to the origin of a comparison— 
“You look like frightened Isaac ’’—which I can 
remember to have heard as many as thirty years 
ago. a. 2 


Srr Goprrey KnNetier.—Can any of your 
readers inform me if a list exists of the paintings 
of the above artist? I am anxious to identify a 
painting (evidently a portrait), of which the sub- 
ject is a child playing with a lamb. H. G. M. 

Whitehall Yard. 

Passace rn “ Don Jvan.”—What is the mean- 
ing of the passage within a parenthesis in the fol- 
lowing lines from Don Juan, canto vii. stanza 5 ?— 

“ Newton (that proverb of the mind), alas! 

Declared with all his grand discoveries recent, 
That he himself felt only like a youth 
Picking up shells by the great ocean, Truth.” 
JAYDEE. 
PERMANENT Cotovurs.—It is as easy for a 
ainter to put good colours on his canvass as bad, 
if he has them. It is satisfactory for a painter 
who expends a deal of time and trouble upon a 
large subject, especially if it be of a historical 
nature, to feel that his work will last. There is 
no doubt that in many of the old paintings, exe- 
cuted by most of the greatest names of past ages, 
some of the colours have blackened by time, some 
have altered, and some have faded out. Warned 
by these changes, modern artists and modern 
chemists have more or less turned their attention 
to the discovery of new pigments which it is 
hoped shall be of a more permanent nature. As 
I am only an amateur, I have not advanced to 
the higher walks of artistic knowledge; but my 
present object is directed rather to the chemistry 
of colours than to their manual application to 
canvass. All the yellows made of that chea 
and common but beautiful substance, dune, t 
believe are very evanescent. I should like to 
know what yellow was used by the ancients. 
Cadmium yellow, strontian yellow, and one or 
two others, are vaunted in the present day; but 
what do chemists and the best painters think of 
their permanency? Perhaps it may be said that 
sufficient time has not yet ped to have enabled 
artists to judge and decide on this particular sub- 
ject, and that nothing but a long space of time 
can settle it. I dare say Iam an unreasonable 


and an impatient fellow, but I cannot wait till 
our great-grandchildren have given their opinion. 
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justice of the law which brought her to crime. | 





[8r¢ S. XII. Ave, 17, 67, 





Pink, or lake, is another transitory colour. This 
is rather an important one, as it 1s a component 
part of the purples and grays. What is the best 
recommended at the present time to stand, with- 
out waiting for our great-grandchildren? A year 
or so ago, I recollect that some correspondent of 
“N. & Q.,” who was amusing himself with illu 
minating, made some inquiry on the subject of a 
brilliant scarlet. My own object just now is the 
heraldic decoration of the panels of a flat Gothic 
ceiling, where a good scarlet is a necessary colour, 
I think that Dr. Ilusensetn recommended a 
particular scarlet, on the assurance of his own 
versonal experience. If this article should meet 
his eye, would he mind repeating the name of 
that particular scarlet, as I have not got a file of 
“N. & Q.” by me?* There isa pigment in powder 
known in the trade as “pure scarlet,” some of 
which I have obtained, and its appearance is very 
good. Can this be the same as that recommended 
by the learned D.D. ? P. HutcHrysox. 



































A Puttosopnic Brure.— What Greek author 
gives this designation, and to what brute ? 


B. J. 


PorM CONCERNING St. SEpvuicure’s, Las- 
pon.—Perhaps some of the numerous readers of 
“N. & Q.” might be able to inform me wher! 
shall find a poem concerning the above church, 
respecting a culprit repeating over the acts of in 











think it is entitled “ Legends of St. Sepulchre,” 
and part of the poem runs someway thus: — 






“ England robbed me of my son, 
I robbed enough to save my life. 
And for this I hung and for 
This I swung,” &c. &c. &e. 


The author’s name also will oblige 
Cuarves Jas. Hit. 








Dublin Friends Institute. 

QUALIFICATIONS FoR Votine.—Can any of you 
readers afford me a complete list of qualification 
for voting under the old system? In Preston 
&c., the suffrage was practically universal. h 
Andover, &c., the town council were the elector 
In Dowton, &c., the burgage holders. In La- 
don, liverymen. In Wootton Bassett, scot and 
lot. In counties, freeholders. Were there ay 
other rights? If so, what were they ? 

ANTIQUARI. 

“Quiz.” — Who is the author of two litte 
volumes, Sketches of Young Ladies, and Sketches ¢ 
Young Gentlemen, both illustrated by “Phia"? 
The former is said to be by “Quiz”; the latter® 
anonymous, but obviously written by the sam 
. The publishers are Messrs. Chapman a 

fall; and the date of publication of the cop 


before me, which are each of the second editie®, 























[* See “N. & Q.” 34 S. x. 116.) 
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is, of the former 1837, of the latter 1858. I 
remember, when they came out, they were com- 


monly attributed to the then young author of 


Pickwick ; but as they have never, I think, been 
included by Mr. Dickens in his collected Works, 
I suppose common belief was incorrect. Perhaps 
some of your re aders can answer my question. 
F c. a. a 

Royatn Curist1an Names.— The Times of 
July 29 announced the baptism of the daughter 
of the Prince of Teck, who received eight Chris- 
tian names. When did the custom of giving so 
many names to royal children come into vogue? 
In Spain the absurdity is carried to a greater 
height than in any other country. In Germany 
six or eight names are commonly given; but four 
is the largest number hitherto bestowed upon the 
infants of our royal family. Private persons often 
give several baptismal names to their children ; 
but of these one or two are generally surnames, 
for the purpose of marking the connection with 
the mother’s or paternal grandmother's family. 
As princes are not known by their surnames, can 
any reason of a similar character be assigned for 
giving a string of ordinary Christian names to 
royal children? At the marriage of princes and 
princesses who rejoice in many names, is it usual 
(as in the case of private persons with only two 
or three names) for the officiating clergyman to 
pronounce them all at the appointed places in the 
service ? Em. Fo Dr 


Samvet Smita, or PRetrLeEwett, Essex. — 
Wanted any sources of information on this worthy 
and voluminous writer. I know Wood's Athene, 
Calamy, Palmer, and Davids’ Esser. He died 
and was buried in Dudley, Worcestershire, after 
the Restoration. Shr ypshire and Worcestershire 
readers of “N. & Q.” will kindly aid.* 

STUDENT. 

Scottish Prrers: Eertinton Earipom. — In 
looking carefully over the Articles of Union, I 
have been unable to find any clause annulling or 
superseding the previously existing jurisdiction of 
the Court of Session in questions of Scotish peer- 
ages. I have been told that, during the discus- 
sion which preceded the framing of these articles, 
it was proposed to introduce a clause transferring 
the jurisdiction in such matters to the future 
House of Peers of Great Britain; but this idea 
was abandoned in the apprehension that such an 
attempt would have led to the breaking off of the 
Union altogether. Thus the Court of Session re- 
mained untouched, and retained precisely the 
same jurisdiction it possessed before the union of 
the two crowns. This is distinctly proved by the 
clause relative to the College of Justice. ‘ 


\* A short account of Samuel Smith is given in 
“N. & Q.” 3°4 S, iv. 501.—Ep. ] 





It is not generally known that James V1., about 
a century before, had made an attempt to tamper 
with the laws of his country in relation to the 
Earldom of Eglinton, which had originally be- 
longed to the family of Montgomery; but which 
the last heir male had transferred by a territorial 
charter to his cousin, a Seton—who took the 
name of Montgomery, and assumed the earldom 
upon the death of his relative. 

James, who had begun to relish the English 
fashion of patents, took umbrage at this, and in- 
sisted that the new earl should abandon his 
peerage. This he boldly but respectfully refused 
to do, whereupon the monarch desired the Privy 
Council to take the refractory nobleman to task. 
After giving the matter their deliberate consider- 
ation, the members unanimously refused to inter- 
fere, as they had no jurisdiction; and said that, 
if his majesty wished to take further steps, he 
must proceed before the Court of Session, which 
however he did not venture todo; and it is under 
the original charter, infeftment and retour, that 
the Seton Montgomeries now hold the peerage. 
The books of the Privy Council, and the protest 
of the earl, distinctly prove the above statement. 

What 1 am desirous of knowing, is, at what 
time was any statute passed in the British Par- 
liament removing the original jurisdiction in such 
question of the Court of Session to the House of 
Lords ?—for I have not been able to find any one. 


SuHeENsTONE’s Inn Verses. — The verses begin- 
ning —“ To thee, fair Freedom, I retire’’—are 
stated, in the collection of Shenstone’s poems, to 
have been “written in an inn at Henley-on- 
Thames.” They are inscribed on the centre pane 
of the second row (from the bottom) of a room 
on the first floor of the Red Lion—the large old 
inn by the church at Henley. But is this copy of 
the verses in Shenstone’s handwriting? Many a 
pane of glass has endured more than a hundred 
years, but the chances against a pane in the 
window of a much frequented hotel are heavy. 
Comparison with a letter of Shenstone’s would 
nearly settle the question. 

ABRAHAM DE REMENHAM. 





Vent. — Narrow roads are called vents in some 
parts of Kent. Thus, at Ightham, Seven Vents is 
the name of a spot where seven roads meet. 
Huntington, 8.8. in his Kingdom of Heaven taken 
by Prayer, tells us of “a place called the Four 
Wents, where four roads or ways meet,” near 
Cranbrook. Is this word vent one of the “ Holmes- 
dale provincialisms,” or is it common in other 
counties? Huntington gives a new rendering of 
the Weald of Kent. In many parts of his book 
from which I have quoted, he calls it the Wild of 
Kent—a name perhaps not inappropriate to this 
wooded and remote tract of the county. 

Epwarp J. Woop. 


















Wetts rx Cavrcnes.—lIn the church of Saint 
Eloi at Rouen (now used for Protestant worship), 
there was formerly in the choir a well, now filled 
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| to have as much sense as other peop 


up, from which the water was drawn by means | 


of a chain. From this is derived the proverb 
still used in Rouen, “It is cold as the chain of 
the well of Saint Eloi.” The doors of this church 
were closed, although I visited it on Sunday, so 
I could not enter, though I found no difficulty in 
seeing any of the Roman Catholic places of wor- 
ship. Would any correspondent inform me if any 
other instance of a well in a church is known, and 
whether the church of Saint Eloi contains any 
other object of interest ? Joun Pieeor, Jun. 


Queries With Answers. 


Tue Foor ry Paean Trues.— 

“* You know,’ says Seneca, writing to Lucilius, ‘ that 
Harpaste, my wife's fool, lives upon me as an hereditary 
charge ; for, as to my own taste, I have an aversion to 
those monsters; and if I have a mind to laugh at a fool, 
I need not seek him far—I can laugh at myself. This 
fool has suddenly lost her sight.’”—Quoted from Mon- 
taigne’s Essays, book ii. ch. xxv., W. Hazlitt’s ed. 1842. 

Much has been written of the fool of the middle 
ages; but what is known of that usher of mirth 
in earlier times, particularly among the Greeks 
and Romans? A lady's fool, and this fool a 
female, are peculiarities, it appears to me. Should 
the subject have an interest for others, I confess 
I should much like myself to have it developed 
by some of the learned pens of “N.& Q.” The 
buffoonery of Thersites, and the clever mimicry of 
the Athenians, have nothing to do with my query 
any more than the Pasquin of papal Rome. 

J. A. G. 

Carisbrooke. 

[ The Philistines sent for Samson that he might “ mak« 
sport,” and David feigned himself foolish at the court of 
Achish. 


forming the part of a mimic for the amusement of 


Patroclus is represented by Shakspeare as per- 


Achilles, and Thersites as doing the same for Ajax. In 
(as distinguished from 
the natural fool, “@pos), but no good authority for its 


Greek we have the name swpiwy 
use. Under the Empire, but not in earlier times, pro- 
fessed fools or jesters appear to have been frequent among 
the Romans: the difficulty is to distinguish with accu- 
racy between the various terms, balatrones, fatui, copree, 


scurra, moriones, &c.—the meaning of which, though 





they may be verbally defined, appears to have been 
occasionally convertible, 

On the passage cited from Seneca by Montaigne, the 
“Hee fatua, ver- 
alebatur, ‘yeAwrorowitca, 
hereditate tamen ad Senecam transmissa. 


commentator in Lemaire remarks: 
nula ut videtur, joci causa 


Luxus enim 
ambitionisque [ causa? | 


nanos, nanas, copreas, etc., in 


familiis habuisse Romanos, pr:esertim hujus evi, patet.” 











[34 S. X11. Ave, 17, 67, 


le, and the poet 
wanted his money back. 
“ Morio dictus erat: viginti millibus emi. 
Redde mihi nummos, Gargiliane : sapit.” 


On this epigram the scholiast savagely remarks, that 
“fools and jesters were bought either for pleasure and 
amusement, or else, as now, that the house may contain 
some bigger fool than its master” (“ vel, sicut hodie, ut 
sit in wdibus aliquis domino ipso stultior”). 

Foolishness, in fact, appears to have been so much in 
request amongst the Romans, that there were some 
persons who feigned themselves simpletons, in order to 
raise their own selling price: “ Hc addemus, quam in 
deliciis apud divites essent stupidi et hebetes viri, simu- 
lasse mox quosdam, ut magno venirent, stultitiam 
(Commentator on Martial, xiv. 210.) 

We may remark that, in addition to those fools or 
jesters who formed part of the household, there were 
others who used to drop in, or were introduced by the 
Romans at their feasts : — 

“ Balatrones were paid for their jests, and the tables of 
the wealthy were generally open to them for the sake of 
the amusement they afforded.”—Dr, Smith, Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquitic 3. 

It has been suggested that the mediaval practice of 
having a fool or jester attached to the household came 
in from the East after the time of the Crusades.—Meyer, 
Conv. Lex. on “ Hofnarren.” See more particularly Fli- 


gel’s Geschichte der Hofnarren, 3. 90, et seq. | 


St. Jonn or Bevertry. — Mr. Trollope, in his 
address at Hull, says, speaking of St. John of 
Beverley, that — 

“Henry V. attributed his victory at Agincourt to the 
intercession of the saint, on whose day the battle was 
fought, and whose festival the monarch afterwards directed 
to be kept over all England.” 

In King Henry V. Act IV. Se. 3, Henry says :— 

“This day is call’d the feast of Crispin.” 
“ And rouse him at the name of Crispin.” 
“ These wounds I had on Crispin’s day.’ 

Which is correct ? 8. 


[Mr. Trollope’s statement is quite correct. In 1037 


| the bones of St. John of Beverley were translated from 


his grave at York to his monastery at Beverley by Alfrie, 
Archbishop of York, and the anniversary of this transla- 
tion was celebrated in the province of York on the 25th 
of October, the feasts of SS. Crispin and Crispinian, (Se 


| Calendar prefixed to the Sarum Use.) 


As King Henry V. attributed to the intercession of St. 
John of Beverley the glorious victory of Agincourt, it 
was ordered in a synod held in the year 1416, that his 
festival should be solemnly kept throughout England on 
the 7th of May, the day of his death in 721.—I yndwood, 
Provinciale, ed. 1679, p. 103, and Appendix, p. 70. An 
English translation of Archbishop Chichley’s Constite- 
tion for the change of the festival is printed in John 
Johnson's Laws and Canons of the Church of England, ed. 





Martial bought a man for a fool; but the fool turned out 1851, ii, 485. 
| 
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Replies. 
PEWS OR SEATS. 
(3" S, xi. 46, 107, 198, 338, 421, 500.) 


One word more, Mr. Editor, by your permission, 
upon this subject; and that not so much upon 
the antiquity of pews or seats—for their inquiries 
upon which we are much indebted to your cor- 
respond nts—but rather upon the point to which 
those inquiries lead, one much canvassed at the 
present moment —the propriety of fixing seats or 
pews in our churches at ail. 

Lam led to believe (and use this form of expres- 
sion to denote simply my own personal beliet, and 
not as laying down the law tor others) that our 
first churches were very plain, long, and narrow ; 
little else, indeed, than a shelter from the weather, 
not even paved, but strewed with rushes, as one 
of your correspondents has described them, and 
with very narrow and many lancet windows—nar- 
row, to ‘keep out the weather, as they were not 
glazed; and splayed widely on the inside, or in 
older cases, as In some at Kipon, towards the out- 
side. And in this splaying the earliest indication 
of taste or ornament is to be discovered; for 
when made on the inside, not unfrequently the 
light is directed to a certain point, of which a 
remarkable instance may be seen in the chancel 
of Kilpeck church, Herefordshire (once the old 
chapel of a castle), where the light from all the 
windows in the semi-circular apse is made to fall 
as nearly as possible on the spot where the altar 
stood, and of course guided the eye to that place. 
Would that modern architects would attend to 
apparent trifles of this kind! : 

if we suppose the floors of churches to have 
been originally of mere earth, and strewed with 
rushes, ol course we cannot suppose them to have 
had seats; and the services being short, these 
might have been dispensed with. But they must 
have gradually come into use, both to relieve the 
sick and infirm, and to enable the congregation to 
kneel. And I believe that a difficulty in cutting 
a regular pavement gave the first origin to en- 
caustic tiles, the earliest builders finding it easier 
to make and burn a clay floor than raise one of 
smooth stone from the quarry ; proofs of which, 
or what at least appear to me such, are often 
found in the churches of remote and retired vil- 
lages, many of which have no regular pavement 
even at the present day, because the masons of 
ruder times found difficulty in properly working 
& material which would be hard enough for the 
purpose. And I must here, en passant, make a 
remark on the absurdity of the modern custom of 
paving the whole area of a church with encaustic 
tiles, as if it were either a restoration or improve- 
ment. That it is not a restoration, I will en- 
deavour to show presently; but it is not an 
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improvement, because they are always liable, 
with a little wear, to get out of order. If they 
are not glazed, they wear out; and if they are, 
become slippery and dangerous, and so cold in 
winter that a person obliged to stand long on 
them, as the minister is in reading the Com- 
munion Service, soon becomes, even if dressed in 
thick shoes, very unpleasantly sensible of their 
effects in the winter. As to the whole area of 
churches having been at any time paved with 
them, and that for this reason the same thing is 
to be done now, it cannot be supposed that the 
builders in ruder times either had, or could have 
made, a sufficient number for the purpose. It is 
true they are often found in many different parts 
of our ecclesiastical edifices, but this arises trom 
the fact that they were used only in the most 
sacred parts of these, generally before altars (of 
which there were often many in a church), and 
sometimes let into the floor as a mark where cer- 
tain parties were to take their stand in the Roman 
Catholic processions round the congregation. 
And the first of these uses seems a direct allusion 
to a passage in the Book of Exodus, xxiv. 8, 9, 
10: — 

“% And Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the 
people, and said, Behold the blood of the covenant, which 
the Lord hath made with you concerning all these words, 

“9% Then went up Moses and Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel : 

“10 And they saw the God of Israel: and there was 
under his feet as it were a paved work of a sapphire stone, 
and as it were the body of heaven in his clearness.” 

Now, whoever has happened to turn his ob- 
servation to the great attention commonly paid to 
what is termed by artists Aecping in our ancient 
churches, where the altar was made the great 
point, and everything else kept subordinate to it, 
will easily judge that, even without any reference 
to the passage already quoted, whatever was most 
beautiful and attractive would be placed there, 
and confined to that spot. I am not ignorant that 
encaustic tiles, especially those commemorative 
of benefactors, were very generally employed in 
chapter-houses, and also perhaps in the monks’ 
scriptoria or libraries ; but this was the work of a 
later age; and my purpose is to show that there 
was a limit to their use in places of public wor- 
ship, which it would both be more correct and 
desirable still to observe. 

Upon the question of the precise time when seats 
or pews were first introduced into our churches I 
will not enter, leaving it to be settled by those 
learned correspondents who have already favoured 
you with communications upon the subject ; but 
that which does press upon us, in the present 
church-restoring (query, church-altering ?) age, is 
how to arrange the interior of our churches so as 
to attract and accommodate as many as possible 
within them?’ And to accomplish so desirable a 
purpose, those of the modern school tell us that 
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pews are to be swept away, monuments taken 
down, Minton to reign supreme on the floor, and 
some other equally eminent artificer in clay to 
astonish the external world by a fantastic and 
pastry-like looking coping on the roof, and then 
the minister and congregation will be perfectly 
happy, especially if the services have a reforma- 
tion corresponding to that of the building. 

These particulars are not given in caricature, 
but they so often appear in practice that they 
seem to form the staple of church restoration. 
Certainly it is extracrdinary that, considering the 
sums paid for their erection, and the legal pro- 
perty which Blackstone tells us families have in 
them,* parties should submit as they do to have 
the monuments of their ancestors removed and 
perhaps destroyed; but it is to be hoped that a 
late Act t, which gives a remedy independent of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, by enacting, inter alia, 
that anyone unlawfully and maliciously destroying 
or damaging any monument, &c., shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and liable, on conviction, to 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding six 
months, with or without hard labour, besides 
being answerable for the damage, may correct 
this. But with respect to seats or pews in 
churches, our only consideration now appears to 
me to be, what is best to be done in the matter, 
without following blindly either old practices or 
new lights. 

I will therefore take it for granted that, unless 
it is wished to have the whole area of a church 
open, and to hire a chair for one’s devotion, as in 
France, it is necessary in England, where the 
«+ pray with and follow the minister in what 
1¢ is saying, that there should be seats or benches 
to enable them to do so. And are these to be ap- 
propriated or not? If they are simply free to any 
one, there is no opportunity of having a hassock 
to kneel on, or having a book to pray from, but 
these must be brought and taken away at every 
service. Thus, in truth, it is found that the seats 
called open are generally appropriated, from the 
necessity of the case; and, to mention a circum- 
stance which occurred to myself, upon going some 
time since into a church in Wiltshire, considered 
to be par excellence a free church, and attempting 
to take my seat, before I could say a word of 
prayer, the verger, approaching me, said, “ Sir, 
you cannot sit here.” “Why not?” I replied ; 
“is not this a free church?” ‘“ Don't you see the 
card ?” he rejoined; “ you can sit here,” pointing 
to seats evidently meant for servants. 1 should 
not have objected to being so displaced, whatever 
I might have thought of the seat so rudely 
appointed me, because there was a handsome 
cushion on the bench of which I had originally 
taken possession, which clearly was private pro- 

* Bl. Comm. ii, 428. 
+ 24 & 25 Vict. ch. 97, § 39. 
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perty, had it not been professed that the church 
was open and free, which it clearly wasnot. But 
it may be asked, what arrangement do you pro- 
pose? You admit that seats are necessary, yet 
object to their being perfectly free or appro- 
priated. Would you go back to pews? Not 
except under strict modifications. 

I would propose, in the first place, that all 
seats in churches should be only so high that, 
when the congregation stand up, they only, and 
not their seats, should be seen; that the making 
of pews should be permitted, provided they har- 
monize in size, height, and other respects with 
other arrangements, and that, if the wind blows 
unpleasantly, they should be allowed doors; but 
that in all cases, there should be a requisite 
number of really free benches for the poor, and 
that for this purpose, especially in agricultural 
parishes, the pews (if any) should be placed 
against the walls, and the free seats in the middle 
of the church. 

There is no point on which people, generally 
speaking, are more sensitive than on the right to 
a pew; and therefore, in conversation some years 
since with a venerable archdeacon of our church, 
now no more, and who had been very active in 
refitting the interior of the churches in his dis- 
trict, | was astonished to hear him declare that 
the distribution and appropriation of the pews, 
so put in order, gave him little or no trouble. 
My custom,” he explained, “is, sometime before 
my visitation, to send notice to the churchwardens 
of each parish, that they should consider and 
talk over the arrangements of the pews, seating 
the parishioners according to their rank in society, 
but never removing any one without a sufficient 
reason, and when this was done, to enter the 
whole in a roll. When my visitation takes 
place,” he continued, “ I call for this; and after 
examining it, ask publicly if any one is dissatisfied 
with, or has any reason to complain of, any part 
of the proposed arrangement; if such complaint 
is made, I hear and determine it; which done, or 
in case there is no appeal, I sign the roll to be 
deposited in the parish chest, and that arrange- 
iment of seats continues in force for three years, 
until my next visitation, but only in regard to 
such parties as continue to reside in the parish, 
and to attend the church services.” 

I have before observed that the first origin of 
pews is a question for antiquaries, and of little 
practical utility. The point with us is, to know 
co congregations may be enabled, either by an old 
or new arrangement, to say their prayers devoutly 
and in comfort; and the plan suggested by my 
friend the archdeacon appears to me, from its 
simplicity and compliance with the law, fully and 
satisfactorily to accomplish this, and to be liable 
only to one objection, that it certainly is not 
destruct: ’. . W. 
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CAP-A-PIE. 
(3"* S. xii. 165.) 


I think your correspondent D. P. S. does very 
wisely in thus asking for examples of the occur- 
rence of this phrase before proceeding to give his 
theory of the etymology; for it is not uncommon 
for etymologists to construct a theory first, and 
look about for facts afterwards, and it is this prac- 
tice which has often brought etymology into con- 
tempt. In the present instance, I think the re- 
ceived explanation may stand. 


First, by way of examples. The phrase occurs, 


according to the dictionaries, both in Prescott and 


Swift. In a.p. 1755 we meet with — 
“ Armed cap-a-pee, forth marched the fairy king.” 
Cooper, Tomb of Shak spear, 
Tracing back, we come to — 
“ Arm’d cap-a-pie, with reverence low they bent.’ 
Dryden, Palamon and Arcite, 1. 1765 
There is also another curious instance. In a 
oe called “ Psyche, or Love’s Mystery,” by 
oseph Beaumont, published in 1651, we have 
“ For knowing well what strength they have within, 
By stiff tenacious faith they hold it fast ; 
How can those champions ever fail to win, 
Amidst whose armour heay'n itself is plac 
Psyche, canto xii, st. 156. 


“)e 


At that time, Joseph Beaumont was an ejected 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, but he lived to be 
master of the college nevertheless, and half-a- 
century later his poem attained toa second edition, 
viz. in 1702. In its second form, the poem was 
much expanded, so that the above stanza, 136, 
became stanza 154, and at the same time a varia- 
tion was made, so that it ran thus : — 

“ How can those champions ever fail to win, 

Who, cap-a-pe, for arms, with heaven are drest.’ 

I have little doubt but that many more examples 
might be found ; and now for the etymology. 

The received one is, that cap-a-pied means from 
head to foot, and surely it is simply equivalent to 
the usual French phrase, “ armé de pied en cap,” 
for which Raynouard gives the quotation : — 

“ De pied en cap s'armera tout en fer.” 
Laboderie, Hymn Ecel. p. 282. 
The only objection to this seems to be that there 
is a reversal of the order of the words. But if, 
leaving the Langue d' Oil, we consult the Languc 
@ Oc, we shall then find the words in their right 
order, and at the same time establish, as I think, 
the right explanation beyond a doubt, besides 
showing that the phrase existed in the twelfth 
century. In his Provencal Lexicon, Raynouard 
gives — “Cap, Kap, s,m. Lat. caput, téte, chef” ; 
and he goes on to explain the phrases de cap en 
cap (from one end to the other); de/ cap tro als 
pes (from the head to the foot); del premier cap 
troen la fi (from the first beginning even to the 


end. The second of these is clearly the one we 
want, and he gives the following example: — 
“ Que dol si del cap tro als pes.” 
Guillaume Adhémar (died A.p. 1190). 
This he translates by “Qu'il se plaint de la téte 
jusqu’aux pieds.”’ 

When your correspondent says he doubts this 
explanation, I suspect he is being misled by a 
French proverb given by Cotgrave, viz. “ n’avoir 
que la cape et l'épée,’ which means, “to have 
nothing left but your mantle and your sword, to 
be brought to dependence on your own exertions.” 
The resemblance between the two phrases cap-a- 
pie (head to foot), and cape et Tépée (mantle and 
sword), is certainly striking, but they seem to be 


| quite distinct nevertheless, and I do not think 


they can be proved to be otherwise. 
Water W. SKEAT. 
22, Regent Street, Cambridge. 


Shakspeare no doubt wrote cap-da-pie, for he has 
repeated the same expression on the same subject 
twice a few lines below: “ from top to toe,” “ from 
head to foot.” The corresponding modern French 
is the reverse, de pied en cap. But Montaigne 

ii. 9) wrote de cap a pied. The armour which 
Shakspeare had in his mind was of the time of 
Richard IL., and probably that made at Milan 
expressly for Henry Duke of Hereford,* to wear 
in the famous duel at Coventry ; for the most cha- 
racteristic novelty is the visor, ventaille or baviérs 
(as it is indifferently called), of the bascinet, 
which, from having been simply convex, had 
assumed the shape of a truncated bird’s beak. 
To this Shakspeare refers when he says, “ he 
wore his baviére (beaver) up.” In a MS. copy of 
the “ Roman de la Rose,” two women are repre- 
sented tighting—one with sword, the other with 
spear — in ordinary dress, except that each has a 
helmet or bascinet, with long projecting baviére 
down. (See “ British Costume,” Z. EZ. K., 159.) 
T. J. Buckton. 
Streatham Place, S. 


I venture to give an extract from the play of 
Albumazar with reference to cap-d-pie, and, 
although the word there is not so compounded, it 
affords an example of early English literature 
(quarto edition of 1615, Act II. Se. 1): — 

“ Trinculo. Hee that saith I am not in love, hee lies 
De cap a pe; For I am idle, choicely neate in my cloaths, 
valiant, & extreme witty: My meditations are loaded 
with metaphors, & my songs sonnets: Not a cur shakes 
his taile but I sigh out a passion: thus do I to my 
mistresse,” &c. &c. 

Whatever opinions may be formed with regard 
to this inimitable play, it is quite certain that the 
* Afterwards King Henry IV. See Shakspeare’s 


Richard I1. 
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plot and details are unequalled, and that it was Christ., ii. 2083.) It will be sufficient to add, that 


written in 1603. (Mr. Tomkis was paid in 1615 
for making a transcript of it.) The mystery at- 
tending this play will certainly be cleared up; 
and I am quite sanguine that my views, so often 
expressed, as to “ Shakspeare being the author of 
it, and the maker of the manuscript notes in my 
copy,” will be found to be correct. 
Henry INGALL. 
This compound word occurs /wice in Shakspeare 
—in The Winter's Tale as well as in 
Quoth Autolyeus (Act IV. Se. 4, 1. 717, Cam- 
bridge ed.), “ I am Courtier Cap-a-pe.” (Thus 
spelt and italicised in folio, 1623.) 
The Hamlet line stands in 
thus — 
“ Arm’d at all points exactly, Cap a Pe ;” 


the first folio 


while the quartos of 1603 and 1604 both read | 


Capapea.” See, however, Cambridge Shake speare 
for other variations of spelling. 


Joun Appts, JUN. 


Cap-a-pie is used by Lord Berners in his trans- 
lation of Froissart, chap. ecxxxvi. fol. 137, col. 2: 
* Also we have xx thousand of other moiited on 
genettes cap epee.” Henry H,. Grass. 


BISHOP 


HAY. 


7 


s. xi. 427.) 


In the English Catholie Directory for 1867. 
the episcopal title of Bishop Hay, V.A.L.D. of 


Scotland is “ Daulia,” and correctly so. Episcopus 


Dauliensis—the name of this church, in partibus | 


infidelium—should not be Daulis, with all defer- 
ence to F. C. H. I state this on the authority of 
Le Quien’s Oriens Christianus (tom. ii. p. 235), 
which ought to be conclusive on the subject. 
Under the head of “xtrt. Ecclesia Diaulie ” is 
given — 

“Diaulia, AravAla, vel A:avAca; civitas episcopalis, 
est secunda sub Athenarum metropolita in notitiis Leonis 
Imp., et aliis deinceps, 8’. 6 ArevAlas. Ipsa nimirum est 
qua Ptolemwxo AavAls, Daulis, Straboni AatAciworv, Dan- 
ium, urbs quedam exigua Phocidis in monte assurgens, 
ubi vicus hodie est, quindecim millibus pass. Delphis 
distans ad septentrionem. Plinius, lib. iv. cap. 3, Dry- 
meam regionem Daulidem appellatam dicit. In episcopa- 
tum unum Diaulia conjuncta est cum Talantio, de quo 
supra. 


From this it is sufficiently evident that it is | 


Diaulia or Daulia, and not “ Daulis;” and in the 
ancient lists are found the names of the following 
Greek bishops of the united sees of Diaulia and 
Talantium or “ Oreum ”’—1. “ Sophronius, episco- 
pus Diaulia et Talantii, 5 Aravrlas wa) Tadavtiov 
Zappinos;” and 2. “ Chrysanthus Diaulie, adeo- 
que Talantii; Chrysantho de Diaulia.” (Oriens 


Hamlet. | 


the see of Daulia, or Diaulia, was in the diocese 
of Illyricum Orientalis and province of Hellas, 
being a suffragan bishopric of the metropolis of 
Athens. 

Perhaps a few additional particulars regarding 
Bishop Hay may here be introduced with refer- 
ence to “N. & Q.” (3" S. xi. 312) and Mr. 
CoorPEr’s query. 

He was of Protestant parentage, and was edu- 
cated as a physician; but, having become a 
Roman Catholic in 1748, he entered the Scottish 
College at Rome Sept. 10, 1751, and was or- 
dained priest there April 2, 1758. Having returned 
to Scotland in the autumn of 1759, he was sent 
as missionary to Preshome, Banffshire, in Novem- 
ber of that year. Soon after Bishop Smith's 
death in 1766, Mr. Hay was appointed to the 
Edinburgh mission; and, on Bishop Grant's pos- 
tulation, he was nominated coadjutor for the 
Lowland district of Scotland; his consecration 
taking place on Trinity Sunday, May 21, 1769 
(the year “1729” is a misprint in the Catholic 


| Directory for this year), in the chapel of the 


seminary at Scalan, the officiating prelate being, 
it is believed, Bishop James Grant, on whose death 
in 1778 he succeeded to the sole cure of the 
vicariate. On Ang. 24, 1805, by virtue of powers 
given him by the Holy See, Bishop Hay transferred 
his episcopal authority and vicarial faculties to his 
coadjutor, Bishop Alexander Cameron, and re- 
tired to the seminary at Aquhorties, where he 
died Oct. 15, 1811, in the eighty-third year of his 
age, fifty-fourth of his priesthood, and forty-third 
of his episcopate. 

He was the author of numerous works, chiefly 
controversial and devotional, most of which have 
been republished at various periods up to the pre- 
sent time; and they are still greatly valued by 
members of the Roman Catholic church, of which 
he was so distinguished an ornament. 


India, July, 1867. 


Desentures (3% S. x. 501; xi. 47.) —This 
word is older than the “ Rump Act” of 1649. 
Among the minor poems of Ben Jonson is a droll 
copy of verses, beginning — 

“Father John Burges, 

Necessity urges 

My humble erv 

To Sir Robert Pye, 

That he will venture 

To send my debenture ” 
(or sign), or words to that effect, for I am quoting 
without book, and many years have passed since 
I read the verses. Their gist is, that Ben wants 
his pension, which has fallen into arrear, and to 
this intent importunes “ Father John Burges, 
probably an underling in the Exchequer, to move 
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Sir Robert Pye, a still more important official in 
my Lord Treasurer’s department. The “ De- 
benture” itself, I conjecture, was a species of 
I. O. U. issued by the Crown when—as frequently 
happened—it could not pay ready money to its 
servants: the which I. O. U.’s the recipie nts got 
cashed or discounted, as they might, by goldsmiths 
or ny es ners, who, in their turn, took their 
chance of the Court being in funds to ome down 
in force on the E xchequer. Similar L. U.’s, 
under the more pretentious title of “C he Farin. 
of Indebtedness,” were issued by the United 
States Government to their contractors and others 
during the recent Civil War. Royal Debentures, 
flung to various parasites, were common at the 
Court of Spain during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Grorce Ava SALA. 


UstTus § 
“Or, or Mercy ” (3'¢S. xii. 73.) —This legend 
is much older than the “Cursor Mundi.” It is 
taken from the apocryphal “Gospel of Nicode- 
mus,” part IT., otherwise called “ The Descent of 
Christ to the Underworld ;” where, at the express 
desire of Adam, his son Seth relates to the pro- 
phets and patriarchs assembled in Hades his ex- 
pedition to the gate of Paradise in quest of the 
oil. A curious illustration of the popularity of 
this legend occurs in the famous History of Rey- 
nard the Fox. One of the jewels which Reynard 
pretended to have sent as a present to the king 
was “a rynge of fyn golde, and within the rynge 
next the fyngre were wreton lettres enameled 
with sable and asure, and ther were thre hebrews 
names therin.” Reynard could not read Hebrew, 
s0 he applied to “ Maister Abrion of Trier,” a 
jew, who “understandeth wel al maner of lan- 

guages,” and learned from him that “they were 

tho thre names that Seth brought out of Paradys 
whan he brought to his fadre Adam the Oyle ‘of 
Merey.” (Caxton’s Reynard, p. 112. London, 
1844.) 

’ Here we have a different version « 
in the Gospel abovementioned it is distinctly 
stated by Seth himself that the angel sent him 
back without the oil. (Cowper's Apocryphal Gos- 
pels, &e. Lond. 1867, p- 302.); and Sir John 
Maundevill le, who relates it as he found it current 
in his day among “the Cristene men that dwellen 
beyond the sea in Grece,” with considerable addi- 
tions as quoted by Mr. Cowper in his introduc- 

tion, p. xxxvii., says, that “the aungelle wolde 
not late him come in, but s yed to him that he 
myghte not have of the Oyle of Mercy.” I can 
find no mention of the three names anywhere but 
in the Reynard. ; F. N. 


“Tavs!” Earn Sr. Vincent (3" S. xii. 106.) 
The motto Thus is a naval t rm, an order given to 
the steersman when he must not deviate from 
the point he is steering. Now Lord St. Vincent 
was celebrated for his straightforward conduct: 


f the story, { 
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upon all occasions he s qe his sentiments freely, 
and won all hearts by his plain, manly, straight- 
forward dealing both with officers and men under 
his command. The motto, therefore, chosen for 
him by his sister, when the admiral was raised 
to the peerage, was deemed appropriate, and, after 
the general fashion of mottoes, had a double 
meaning. The sailors, however, of later days, 
through a mistaken conce ption of the sound, and 
ignorant of the term, call out, “ Very well, Dice!’ 
when, if spoken correctly, they ought to say, “ Very 
well Thus”; just as we familis arly say, ! Do 80- 
and-so Thus.” J. 8. 

Stratford, Essex. 

Dvuxe or Moncapa, Mareuis D’Aytone (3"4 
S. xii. 66.)—Aytone seems to be the same as 
Aytona or Aitona, the name of a small place near 


Lerida in Catalonia. 

Aytona is not an Anglo-Saxon name (cf. 
Ayjones in New Castile, Ay, Saint-Ay, Aydius, 
Aydie, Aynac, Ayrens, Aytré, Xc., in France ; 
and Cortona (Képreva) or Crotona, the ancient 
capital of North Etruria; Dertona, now Tortona, 
in Liguria, Cortona in the land of the Jaccetani, 
&c.; also Aytane, the name of a mountain in 
Valentia). 

I am not acquainted with any particulars con- 
cerning the Duke of Moncada, Marquis D’Aytone, 
but I know of a William Raymond de Moncada, 
wh» distinguished himself in 1140 at the capture 
of Alcaraz, a fortified town near Lerids ., 

A.5S 


“Cut onr’s Stick” (3 S. xi. ho 
Americ an savant having suggeste od that the ex- 
pression was derived from Prospero’s breaking his 

wand (see The Tempest), the editor of Yankee 
Noli ms said that such derivation must be erroneous, 
America, tl who “ cut their sticks ” were 

but Prospe rous ! ; 


108e 


as, in 
anyt! 


1° 
ling 


Coat Carns or Court Carns (3"¢ 8. xii. 44.) 
Coat is provincially used for Court in the North of 
England. Thus, in Craven, a house which for- 
merly belonged to the H« ber s isc _ d “ Stainton 
Coat,” but “‘ Stainton Cowrt” is the real name. I 
could give other examples. 

” (3rd S, 


“ Suppressed Porm or Lorp Byron 
)\— Frnivs Eccies_® must excuse me 
that his reply to my 


177, 528 
but I cannot but tell him 
query is not very logical. 
never a “suppressed poem. ’ No publisher in 1867 
would call it so. “ Don Leon” was advertised in 
several papers. A friend writes me that he be- 
lieves, “ owing to some interference, the poem of 

‘Don Leon’ has been burked.’”’ The sudden with- 
drawal of the advertisements seems to warrant 
such a belief. JACKSON, 

Persury (3" S. xi. ag Sam se per in this 
word is, as A. B. rightly surmises, a negative 


“Don Juan” was 
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fix. It occurs also in the words per-fidus 
Frithloss ; per-do, to destroy ; and its passive per-eo, 
to be destroyed. It seems probable that it may 
be a different word to the intensive per, and may 


fairly be compared with the Gothic fra, Germ. | 


ver, Eng. for, as in forlorn, forsworn, fordone. 
Might not this again connect itself with the Greek 
wep (originally meaning bad; cf. Kiihn’s Zeit- 
schrift, vol. xiv. p. 188) as seen in wéprepos? If 


80, perperus and perperam ought to be added to | 


the foregoing list. 


that per may denote a going through with a thing, 
and hence its completion and annihilation. 
ScIsciTATOR. 


Source oF QuoTATIONS WANTED (3 S. xii. 44, 
92.)— 
“ Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat.” 


Mr. Ed. Fournier, in his valuable little work, 
L’ Esprit des Autres, says : — 

“Souvent l’on ne sait vraiment & qui rendre le prét 
que vous a fait la Sagesse des moralistes, ou I’Esprit des 
poétes. Nous n’avions jamais pu découvrir d’oi venait 
le fameux ‘Quos vult perdere Jupiter, dementat prius.’ 
On le prétait aux écrivains du. siecle d’Auguste ; 
dementat semblait d'une bien petite latinité. Enfin la 
vraie source nous fut indiquée par notre ami Ch. Read 
(a gentleman well known to the readers of the French 
©N. & Q.” L’ Intermédiaire), qui, un jour, & la Biblio- 
théque impériale, nous ouvrant, & la page 497, le tome ii. 
de la traduction latine des Tragédies d’Euripide par 4). 
Barnés (Leipzig, 1779,) nous y fit lire un fragment 
@Euripide, cité par Athénagoras, qui, sous la forme 
latine que lui avait donnée Barnes, était tout a fait la 
phrase que nous cherchions. Puisque vous la connaissez 
en latin, il suffira de vous donner le passage grec : — 

“Orav 5¢ Baluwv dvdpi ropoivy Kaxd, 
Tov vow EBAave wparov. 

“Une seule chose reste A savoir, c’est la disposition 
qu'il faut donner aux mots de la phrase latine. M. Bois- 
sonade y a pourvu, en parvenant & faire, avec ces mots, 
un vers iambique — 

*Quos vult Jupiter perdere dementat prius,’”’ 


P. A. L. 


“ Before thy mystic altar, heav’nly Truth, 
I kneel in manhood, as [ knelt in youth : 
Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay, 
And life’s last shade be brighten’d by thy ray : 
Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds below, 
Soar without bound, without consuming glow.” 


Memoirs of Sir William Jones's Life, Ato, 
p- 370. A note says : — 

“ These lines were written by Sir William Jones in 
Berkeley's Siris: they are, in fact, a beautiful version of 
the last sentence, amplified and adapted to himself.” 

E, Krve. 

James Hamitton (3" S. xii. 69.) — Fieschi’s 
infernal machine was not loaded by himself, but 
by his friend Pepin, who purposely overloaded it, 
hoping by the bursting of it to kill him too. 
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“Dead men tell no tales,” thought Pepin; but 
“murder will out.” Fieschi was only wounded, 
P. A. L, 


“ALL Is Lost sAvE Honour” (3" S. xi. 275, 
407.) — A line of Dryden’s, in his “ Astra Re- 


| dux,” referring to the battle of Worcester, is a 


curiously literal translation of the phrase “Tout 
est perdu hors l’honneur: ” 
“ And all at Worcester but the honour lost.” 
Your correspondent L. has lately shown that 


On the other hand, the force of the prep. inter, | Francis I. did not use the famous phrase, as it has 


in intereo, interficio, interfio, renders it possible | 


been generally given, in writing to his mother, 
Where does the phrase first appear? It is so 


given by Voltaire in his Essai sur les Mours 4 
U Esprit des Nations, p. 174. 


CH. 


SHEKEL (3S, xii. 92.)—On consulting Evelyn's 
Numismata I find that the “ more ancient shekels 
bear the stamp of the pot of manna as some con- 
ceive, or as others, the censer or thuribulum, 
casting forth a cloud of incense, and not seldom 
reversed with a sprig of Opo balsamum, or the 


| rod of Aaron, as is conjectured, for they do not 


all agree.” Iwould suggest that the shekel men- 
tioned by your correspondent GAMMA answers to 


| the above description. Ss. L. 
mars | 


Freperick Prince or WatkEs (3S. xii. 90.) 
That singular man the Rey. Henry Etough, of 


| Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, rector of Thertield— 
| “had compiled,” says John Duncombe, “ a ‘ History of his 


own Times’ (a political Atalantis), somewhat in the 
manner of Burnet, which, I am told, he had carried 
down as far as the characters of Frederick Prince of 
Wales and Lord Bolingbroke. But his sarcasms were 
too free and too libellous ever to be printed,”—Nichols’ 
Literary Anecdotes, viii. 263. 

“ The papers of the Rev. Henry Etough consisted, not 
only of general memoirs of his own time, but separately 
those of particular people, such as Frederick Prince of 
Wales,” &c.—ZJbid. ix. 807. 

If Etough’s MSS. are in existence (are they, 
and if so, where ?) they may very probably supply 
an answer to the query with respect to natural 
children of the Prince of Wales. It is exceed- 
ingly likely that Horace Walpole was acquainted 
with the MSS., and that he took from them the 
illustrations in support of the assertion that the 


| prince’s “chief passion was women,” for his 


father Sir Robert was Etough’s patron, and made 
use of him to perform the ceremony on his mar- 
riage with Miss Skerret, on which occasion, says 
Duncombe — 

“He requested a favour, which Sir Robert previously 
promised to grant, not doubting it was some preferment ; 


| but in truth it was only a certain political secret, which, 


as far as he knew, the minister disclosed.” — Jbid. 
viii. 262. 

If Etough cared more for political secrets than 
for preferment, there may be some curious secret 
history in his MSS. It is satisfactory, at any rate, 
that he sought the former rather than the latter; 





gra §. XII. Ava. 17, 67.) 


for Gray’s severe epigram on him shows the 
opinion entertained, by some at least, of his 
unfitness for the priestly office. H. P. D. 

Haneine IN THE Bett-ropes (3" S. xii. 91.)— 
If, after the publication of banns, the marriage does 
not come off, the “deserted one” is said in Wor- 
cestershire to be “hung in the bell-ropes.” The 
phrase is probably known in many other counties. 

SIGNET. 

This expression is in common use in North Lei- 
cestershire near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and is ap- 
plied to persons on whose behalf the banns of 
marriage have been duly published without the 
wedding immediately following. Such persons 
are said to be “hanging in the bell-ropes,” evi- 
dently meaning that the ringers are waiting for 
the marriage ceremony to be performed, so that 
they may aid in celebrating the event. 

> aie Epw. Hearp. 

40, Sherbourne Street, Islington. 

This is a common phrase in Cumberland at the 
present day. A couple are said to be “ hingin’ 
1’ t’ bell reaps ” during the period which transpires 
between the first publication of banns and mar- 
riage. Mr. Bovcuter will find an illustration of 
its use in a clever dialect ballad by the author of 
“Joe and the Geologist,” entitled “Lal Dinah 
Grayson,” in the Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, 
p. 425. Sipvey Grip. 

Cuurcues (3" 8, xii. 75.)—The lines supplied 
by T. B. have brought to my recollection a foot- 
note in Black’s Picture sque Tourist of Scotland, 
1845, p. 360 : — 

“The parish church of Kinghorn is without a spire. 
This, and some other circumstances, supposed to be cha- 
racteristic of the town, have given rise to the following 
couplet i— 

“ Here stands a kirk without a steeple, 
A drucken priest, and a graceless people ;” 
and of the lines, p. 309, taken from an old song, 
which appear to have reference to the village of 
Little Dunkeld, Perthshire : — 
“O what a parish, what a terrible parish, 

U what a parish is that of Dunkell! 

They hae hangit the minister, drowned the precentor, 

Dung down the steeple, and drucken the bell. 

Though the steeple was down, the kirk was still 

stannin’, 

They biggit a burn [qy. barn? ] where the bell used 

to hang; 

Asteli-pat they gat, and they brewed Hieland whisky, 

On Sundays they drank it, and rantit and sang.” 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. J. MANUEL. 


Atmack’s (3"¢ S, x. 138.)—There is no reason 


to attach shame to those Irish who so frequently 
during the last century modified their real names 
of unmistakeable origin. 
not only the political intolerance, but the social 
prejudice of the time. I myself know various 


families from whose names the O and the Mac 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| p. 52. 


The shame attaches to | 


were lopped off, actually by the advice of persons 
who wished to befriend them. HowDeEn. 


WALKING UNDER A LappeEr (3* §. ix. 501.)— 
The walking under a ladder is less of a super- 
stition than an old coarse joke, formerly frequent 
among the lower orders. It took its rise in the 
structure and formalities of the old gallows at 
Tyburn, where there was no platform, but to 
which the patient ascended by a ladder that was 
afterwards withdrawn. The old joke was dis- 
agreeable, and, its application being lost, people 
still go on doing what their fathers did before them. 

HowDeEn. 

Rue or THE Roap (3 8. ix. 443.)— The 
rule of the road is simply, in the first instance, 
the necessity of having some rule by which 
vehicles may not come into everlasting collision ; 
but, in the second instance, the French rule has a 
rationale of its own, which gives it additional 
convenience. In passing to the right of a road, 
and not to the left, as in England, you have your 
whip-hand free, in case of starting, bolting, gibing, 
or any other danger of too much juxtaposition. 

HowDeEn. 

VERNA: CreEoxE, Etc. (3 8S. xii. 62.) —In 
reply to one of the questions asked by Mr. Tu- 
RIOLD, I may say that the Scottish word “ bairn” 
is not “gradually dwindling into a contemptuous 
designation,” as applied to small children. have 
often heard Scottish mothers say, when speaking 
endearingly to their children, “ma bonnie bairn.” 
These words, when spoken with a strong Scottish 
accent, by a mother to her child, are very sweet 
indeed. The word is used contemptuously when 
applied to larger children and grown-up — 
If anyone does a childish act, he is called a 
“muckle bairn.” A childish person is said to be 
“ bairnly.” D, MAcpHAIL. 

Johnstone, 


Drinkinc Heattus 1x New EnGLanp (1* 8. 
ix. 423.)—May I be permitted to call Vestaur’s 
attention to the following extract, which I have 
taken from a most interesting work, both to Old 
and New England readers, bearing the title of 
The Life and Letters of John Winthrop, by the 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop, of Boston. Vide vol. ii. 
The entry bears the date of October 25, 
1630 :— 


“The governour, upon consideration of the inconve- 


| nience which had grown in England by drinking one to 


another, restrained it at his own table, and wished others 
to do the like, so as it grew, by little and little, to dis- 
use.” 


The learned author adds the following note : — 
“ Winthrop, in this reform, was nearly half a century 
before Sir Matthew Hale, who left a solemn injunction to 
his grandchildren against the drinking or pledging of 


healths.” 
Malta. W. W. 
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“Ornercatss ” (3° S. x. 446; xi. 122, 184.) 
Surely othergates, algates, and the like are in no 
way uncommon. Chaucer's charming Creseide, 
for instance, swears — 

“To Diomede I woll a/gate be true.” 
Troilus and Creseide, b. v. verse 1008, 

But in Eyer and Grine (Bishop Percy’s folio 
MS. ed. Furnivall) I find a substantive way-gate 
which is new to me. It occurs twice — 

“ & saw the way-gate of that Ladye.”—1. 380. 


“ for to see the waygate of her loue Sir Egar. 
It seems a mere pleonasm. 


Joun Appts, Jun. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Knapsack Guide for Travellers in Tyrol a 
Illustrated with Maps 


od the 
Plans, 


The 
Eastern 
(Murray.) 

Handbook Jor Travellers in Scotland. 
M ups and Plans. (Murray.) 

A Handbook for Travellers in Glou estershire, 

Herefordshire. With M ‘ip 


and 


Alps. 


With Travel ng 


Worcester 


shire, and and JPiuans. 


( Murray.) 

Swallows are no surer sign of summer than is the ap 
pearance of a new Handbook from the great hou n 
Albemarle Street that the time is come for wearied and 
overworked Londoners to seek “ fresh fields and pastures 
new”; and asin our good old schoolboy races we were 
wont to be started with a one! two! three! and away! 
so does Mr. Murray on the present occasion use pretty 
nearly the form, and say Tyrol! Scotland! Gloucester- 
shire !—off! The general character, utility, and correct- 
ness of Mr. Murray’s Guides are now so universally 
recognised, that we may spare both ourselves and our 
readers any dissertation on the peculiar merits of the 
volumes before us, beyond saying that the T'yrol Hand- 
book is as complete and compact as a Knapsack Guide 
should be; that the Handbook for Scotland, with its 
Maps and Routes, contains almost a larger amount of 
information than it would seem possible to include in 
the compass of one volume; and that in the Guide to 
Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and Herefordshire, will 
be found, we believe, the essence of the History of the 
three counties admirably condensed, Next to an intel- 
ligent friend, a well-arranged and trustworthy guide is 
unquestionably the most desirable companion either in 
home or foreign travel; and such Mr. Murray offers to 
all intending travellers, at a very small charge, in the 
long series of Handbooks which have made his name a 
household word in almost every corner of the habitable 
and visitable world. 


Routledge’s Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
quage ; founded on the Labour s of Walker, We bster, *c., 
and enriched with many thousand Modern Words con- 
nected with Science, Literature, and Art, Edited by 
P. Austin Nuttall, LL.D. (Routledge. 

As we are not exactly of the opinion of the old iady 
who thought a Dictionary would be very amusing reading 
if it were only divided into chapters, we confess we have 
not read the work before us, but having looked at the 
Key to English Pronunciation, and found the test words 
which we referred to accurately marked, we can have no 
doubt that it is a carefully compiled and useful Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[3t¢ S. XII. Ave. 17, 67, 


—————» 


The Doom of the Gods of Hellas, and other Poems. By 
A. W. Ingram. (Bennett.) 
Chis little selection of poetry has been a labour of loys 

with its respected author, and contains the ideas collected 

in the annual holiday of a country clergyman, usually 
spent in a Continental tour. The minor poems, and 

more especially the sonnets, contain the germ of a i 

mind, well stored with literary knowledge. Possibly a 

less imposing title would have been more suitably ems 

ployed in indicating the works of an author whose turn 
of thought and style prove his success to be rather ig 
cultivating the “ molle atque facetum ” than the “ forts 

We venture to predict success to this, and we 

trust future efforts of his pen. 


Mr. Ronerr Tuomrson.—This gentleman, who hag 
done so much for Horticulture and Meteorology during g 
long and active life, and to whom England owes muda 
for the services he has rendered to Pomology, being about 
to retire from active duty in the service of the Ro 
Horticultural Society, the Council took the initiative ij 
the formation of a Committee for collecting and present 
ing him with a substantial testimonial expressive of theif 
sympathy with him in his declining vears, and 
their high appreciation of his services to science. Sub 
scriptions may be forwarded to the Society's Bankers, 
to any Member of the Committee. 


pos.” 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direll 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and a 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Porms py Miss Monnrs. Privately printed. 
Engiish Tracts referring to the Vaudois or Waldenses in Piedment, 
France, and Bohemia from 1427 to 1660. 
Wanted by Ir. John Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
Cuerreane 


RTFORDsHIRE. 3 s. Large 
Dinorn's ‘ 


1 paper. 

3 Vols. (two copies). Large or small paper. 
Winpson Castine. Cruikshank’'s plates. 
Wirsics on ras Covenants. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Patev's Pauesorny. Small edition. 
Bauxsrean's Porms. 8vo. 1607. 
sos iliaem; oa, tae Farm Garen. 8vo. I6ll. 

Wanted ty Jr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London, W. 


Decamernon 


All Nos. for 1850. 
Wanted by G. T. J., 


Bece’s Livy 


5, Essex Street, Strand. 
Beti’s Lire. All Nos. for 1850 

Wanted by Davies 4 Co. |, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
Vols. If. and IIT. 18mo edition. 
‘Trovearts on Seur-Cuttuns, by Grey and her Sister Maria. 
Hannan Moae’s > rep Porstay. i2mo edition. 


Wanted by Mr. G. Cockhead, 73, Norfolk Terrace, W. 


Srwoen's SHaxesreane. 


Aotices ta Corresponvents. 


Ocr Secorp Seares. Subscribers who want Numbers or Pare @ 
complete their Second Series are recommended to make early applica 
tron fur the same, as the few copies on hand are being made up inte mF 
copies can be 

8S. Jacnson. The examples of the word “ Dole” (ant, pp. 7, 
are allusive of its meaning in the sense of sorrow or pain, not the act 

istributing or dealing. 


Eanarom.—3rd 8. xi. p. 506, col. i. line 8, after “ was” insert “by.” 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.”" is a? 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellersand Newsmen, price |s.6&4 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

e*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be hadof the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“ Nores ann Quenres” is published at noon on Friday,and us ale 
issued in Mowruty Parts. Phe Subscription for Srampsp Corres far 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Hal- 
yearly Iwvex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Orders 

ayable at the Strand Post Offce,in favour of Wutiuax G. Surra, & 
Wenpannens Sracer, Sraanv, W.C., where also all Commonwatie® 


and when this is done, no separate sold. 


| vor tus Eprror should be addressed. 


“Norgs & Quenies"’ is registered for transmission abroad. 
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